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se SHIRT 


THE MOST IMPORTANT REQUISITE OF A DRESS SHIRT IS 
GOOD APPEARANCE: A SHIRT THAT FITS BADLY AND THAT 
HAS A BOSOM WHICH CREASES AND BULGES CANNOT BE 
CALLED A DRESS SHIRT » THE “DONCHESTER” HAS A PATENT 
BOSOM WHICH IS ATTACHED TO THE SHIRT IN SUCH A 
WAY THAT IT ALWAYS REMAINS FLAT IMMACULATE 
AND IN ITS PLACE - . , 


Cluett, swan & Co., Inc., Makers Troy, N. Y. 
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TIFFANY & GO. 


JEWELRY SILVERWARE WATCHES CLOCKS 
BRONZES CHINA GLASS STATIONERY 


DISTINCTIVE MERIT 


THE MAIL SERVICE GIVES PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 371! STREET 
NEw YORK 
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“Onyx 99 


Hosier ry 


Emery © Beers 
Company, Inc 
NEW YORK 
Sole owners of Onyx” 
and wholesale 
distributors 
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A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 
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No. 3—Hand Sewed Co- 
lonial Pumps of black pat- 
ent, brown or dull black 
kidskin, graceful long vamp 
last, turned soles, Louis heels. 


10.50 


No. 5—Black buckskin laced 
Boots,—the mode of the 
moment—with smart long 
vamps, hand sewed turned 
soles, Louis heels. 


15.00 


No. 7—Black patent or dull 
black leather Pumps, grace- 
ful long vamps, hand sewed 
turned soles, Louis heels. 
Ideal for wear with spats. 


9.50 


No. 9—Dress Boots of su- 
perior quality brown kid- 
skin, smart long vamp last, 
with hand turned soles, 
Louis heels. 


14.00 


No.11—Dress Boots of black 
patent kidskin, with dull 
black kidskin tops, exclusive 
long vamp last, hand turned 
soles, Louis heels. 


12.50 











Shoe Fashions for Spring 
Women’s Shoes of Distinction 
Including smart models for Southern wear 


WOMEN’S SHOE SHOP 
THIRD FLOOR 
























° 
No. 13—Exclusive evening 
Slippers of cloth of silver 
or gold, with self bows; 
graceful long vamps, hand 
turned soles, Louis heels. 


7.00 


No. 15—English walking 
Oxfords of brown or black 
Russia calf with simulated 
wing tips, welted leather 
soles, military heels. 


7.50 


No. 17— Exclusive White 
Rheinskin cloth Boots with 
white buckskin tips and 
laced stays; smart walking 
last, welted soles, white mili- 
tary heels. 


8.50 


No. 19—White buckskin 
sport Oxfords with simu- 
lated wing tips; new walk- 
ing last, welted soles, white 
leather military heels. 


8.50 


No. 21—Satin evening Slip- 
pers, in black, white or eve- 
ning shades; graceful long 
vamp last with hand turned 
soles, Louis heels. 


7.50 
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for Speed ond Reliahility ~~" 


OR over four months the special postal planes designed and 
built by the Standard Aircraft Corporation have carried the 

air mail between New York and Washington. 
Practically an entire day has been eliminated in the time required 
for delivery of mail between these two cities, and the service has 


been rendered day in and day out with a regularity equalling, if 
not surpassing, that of the railroads. | 


“STANDARD” Airplanes have proved their sturdy reliability by 
actual achievement. 
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Aircraft Association, Inc. 
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WICKLOW. 


Front 2%. Back 156 - 


High Front Low Back 


Front en 15) 8 24%. 
ENOX 
Front 24 Back 1% 


EDGEWELE 
Front24 Back1% 
' Welted Edge 


STANWIX™ 
Front 2%4 Back2% 


DREXEL 
Front 2% Back 2. 


* PIPING ROCK 
Front 2%  Back1% 


OR” 


_ PROCTOR 9 « 
Front2y% Back 2%. 


2 Here sone IMPORIANT peakaivig | like IDE Collars 


SANFORD . 
s tbe 2, “Back? . 











PERFECTION. OF FIT AND RETENTION 
OF SHAPE. 1s INSURED BY THEIR 
LINOCORD UNBREAKABLE BUTTON HOLES 
aE i Se EXCLUSIVELY IDE FEATURE. 


GEO. P.IDE & co., Makers, TROY,N.Y. 


SUSSEX. «. 
Front 2 Back 1% 
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Wedding Invitations 
Wedding Announcements 


Wedding Gifts 
Jewels 
Watches 


Silver 


Clocks 


Efficient Mail Service 


HAND Boox 1919 
Illustrated 
Sent upon Request 


Philadelphia 
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HAPPY WITH EITHER 


Aunt Maria: “Congratulations on your engagement to 
one of the Perkins twins! But how on earth do you dis- 
tinguish one from the other?” 

Ethel: ‘My dear old aunt, I never try!” 


FOREIGN MATTER 


Talking Gas 


Tommy (who has been hearing some of Sammy’s tall tales) —“Yes, 
just afore the armistice was signed, we were using some strong gas over 
there. Struth! it not only killed Jerry, but went right into his pay 
book and killed his next o’ kin.”—The Bystander. 


Pale Word 
SALESMAN—“I suppose you require a grand piano, Madam?” 
Mrs. MewntsHuNs—“Grand! I want a magnificent one.”—Lon- 
don Opinion. 


Comparing Notes 


It seemed that when Rastus and Sam died they took different routes; 
so when the latter got to heaven he called Rastus on the ’phone. 

“Rastus,” he said, “how yo’ like it down thar?” 

“Oh, boy! Dis here am some place,” replied Rastus. “All we has 
ter do is to wear a red suit wid horns, an’ ebery now an’ den shovel 
some coal on de fire. We don’t work no more dan two hours out ob de 
twenty-four down here. But tell me, Sam, how is it with you up 
yonder ?” 

“Mah goodness! We has got to git up at fo’ o’clock in de mawnin’ an’ 
gathah in de stahs; den we has to haul in de moon and hang out de 
sun. Den we has ter roll de clouds aroun’ all day long.” 

“But, Sam, how comes it yo’ has ter work so hard?” 

“Well, to tell de truf, Rastus, we’s kin’ o’ short of help up here.”— 
Cassells Saturday Journal. 


Dear, Dear, Dear! 
Tue SEatep SoLpIER—Yes, Mum; a red chevron means a man’s 
married, and each blue one means a kid. 4 
Tue Otp Lapy (suddenly realizing that the soldier standing up 
wears three blue chevrons, but no red)—Oh, you wicked man! You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself.—The Sketch. 


Mac’s Maxim 


MacSporran (to MacDougall) —“Weel, Mac, it’s us Macs that 
mak’ Max mak’ peace!”’—The Bystander. 


Profit-tears 
THE PROFITEER (lamenting the shortage of raw material)—‘Yes, 
this would’a been a good war if we could ’ave ’ad it in peace-time.”— 
The Bystander. 
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The above is an illustration of a Persian Rug of Sarouk weave, having a deep, 
rich blue ground, with soft tan, dull red and green shades in the design. 


FINE EASTERN RUGS 


For Immediate Delivery 


The character of the room naturally determines what is correct and 
most appropriate in the design of the floor covering. 


Our present stock of Antique and Modern Rugs comprises not alone 
designs with a wealth of exquisite detail, but also those of a broad and free 
treatment of ornament, adapted to rooms of the early English periods. 


A very large selection, at no prohibitive cost, is at your disposal. If you 


‘will acquaint us with your needs, we shall describe in detail those Rugs 


best fitted to your purpose. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs 


Interior Decorators Floor Coverings and Fabrics Furniture Makers 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON, D. C. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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[ THE CORRECT WRITING PAPER] 


Its quality is in the paper. The style is added 
by the creator of stationery style. 

A weaver makes a beautiful and durable 
A modiste makes that silk into 
The beauty is 
The style is in the gown. 


piece of silk. 
a smart and becoming gown. 
in the silk itself. 

All good stationery departments can show 
you the five new, smart envelope shapes— 


Whitley, Premier, Intervale, Geraldine and 





Carsley—any one of which you can select 


with confidence. Also three new colors— 
Mignonette, Laurel and Forgot-me-not—as 


well as white. 


Usable samples sent on request 


fr Sor twenty-five cents poy 
| / o 
ih / di 
—“—~ ~ 
iW ia 7 
—— _ I \ cg ws Bae / t ee 

Intervale \ : Whitley 

a Pm, / 
D, - a > /. 
“Prem: A —_—-— s /yeraldine 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 


NEW YORK PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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Foreign Matter 
(Continued from page 6) 


After Crossing the Bar 


“That’s how we do things in the Army,” said Tommy, pointing to a 
news-heading which bore the words, ‘Five Hundred Germans Drowned 
in Champagne.’ “Got nothing to beat that in the Navy, I’ll bet.” 

“Oh, haven’t we?” retorted his sailor friend. ‘My lad, that’s noth- 
ing to get excited about—nothing at all. In that last little affair along 
the Belgian cuast we sank three German submarines in port!”—Tit- 
Bits. 


What Would He Do with It? 


Tommy—lIf we had lost this war, Jack, I wouldn’t envy the bloke 
wot found it.—The Bystander. 


Tommy Malaprop 


Wounpep Tommy (leaving hospital)—Thanks very much for yer 
kindness, Sister. I sha’n’t never forget yer. If ever there was a fallen 
angel, you’re one.—Passing Show. 





“Aut ‘Kaiser’-—Aut Nullus” 


THE “HumMBLeE Hun’—“I vos German Democrat, Mein Herr. I 
come to press my suit for peace.” 

THE UNYIELDING YANK (with rope)—‘“I'll press your suit later, 
sonny, after I’ve pressed this here necktie on your Mister William 
Hohenzollern.”——The Bystander. 


Bawler Said Something 


Bawler admired his wife immensely and incidentally his wife’s sing- 
ing. At the party, when Mrs. Bawler was asked to sing “There is a 
Garden in my Face,” the husband glowed with pride. 

It didn’t matter though she had a face like that of a hippopotamus 
and a voice like that of an elephant. He sat beaming as she sang. 

When about half-way through he whispered to his neighbor: 

“Don’t vou think my wife’s got a fine voice?” 

“What?” said his neighbor, who was a bit deaf. 

“Don’t you think my wife’s got a fine voice?” roared Bawler. 

“Sorry,” said the other, shaking his head. ‘That awful woman 
over there is making such a frighttut row I can’t hear a word you 
say.”—Answers. 


Her Ultimatum 


A miner lodging at a certain house on the outskirts of a northern 
city has a great fondness for music. A friend called to spend an eve- 
ning with him, and after a varied programme of music had been gone 
through, and he was letting his friend out at the street door, he re- 
marked: 

‘“‘Aa-m thinkin’ o’ gettin’ a pair o’ dumb-bells, Geordie; will ye cum 
an’ practise wi’ me?” 

This was too much for the long-suffering landlady. “Ye hev a 
pianner, a fiddle, an’ a trumpet,” she shouted down the stairs. “No 
mair musical instruments comes into this house.” —Tit-Bits, 


In the Hurly-Burly 


VistToR—Well, Hodge, how is your daughter getting on in London? 

O_p Hopce—Thank ’ee, sir. She’s all right so far—but with these 
air raids on, she never knows but wot next minute she may be hurled 
into maternitv.—London Opinion. 


His Limp 

The professor was walking down the street when accidentally he 
allowed one foot to drop in the dry gutter. Thinking deeply on some 
obscure subject, he unconsciously continued walking with one foot on 
the sidewalk and the other in the gutter. A friend, seeing him, stopped 
and said: 

“Good morning, professor. How are vou feeling this morning?” 

“Well,” said the professor, “‘when I left home this morning I was 
feeling quite all right, but during the last few minutes I notice I have 
a limp in my left leg.”—London Tit-Bits. 
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Kennels 


Bushmanar 


GREAT DANES 


Fawns and Brindles 


KING oF DOGS 


The ideal Xmas gift 


Write for particulars 


FRANCIS X. BUSHMAN 
BUSHMANOR KENNELS, RIDERWOOD, MD. 

















WELCOME 


We extend a cordial invitation to 
all of our advertisers, friends and 
readers to make our booth their 
headquarters while visiting the 


WESTMINSTER KENNEL 
CLUB DOG SHOW 


To be held at Madison Square 
Garden, New York City, Feb. 
19th, 20th, 21st and 22nd, 1919 


THE DOG MART 


OF VANITY FAIR 

















For Sale Beautiful Japanese Spaniels 


Pekingese and Pomeranians 


imported, pedigreed and prize-winning (ay 

k. Puppies from above dogs from 
$35 to $200; dogs shipped ,all over 
America. At Stud, Japanese Spaniels 
Kobi and Mikado, nan Ti-Sing, 
a we red, fee $10. 

A. M._Chadurjia 

26 Otasten Ave., Flatbush, Brooklyn, 
New York Telephone 6691 Flatbush 

















RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS 


The dog of kings and emperors. 

The aristocrat of the canine family. 

The most beautiful of all breeds. 
Puppies for Sale. Very reasonable. Exceptionally beautiful. 
Come from some of the greatest Champions in the country. 
No better blood to be had for any price. Write or call, 

DR. S. De SAYDE, College President 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 








— 








Magnificent Police Dog for sale. Female “meta” 
eighteen months old, sired by Mrs. Wanner’s “Bodo 
and Lilli” both champions. I am offering this won- 
derful dog for sale with the utmost reluctance as I am 
unable to remain in the country. She is most intelligent, 
light brown and black in color and may be had for a 
very reasonabie sum. 


Address Box J, c/o Vanity Fair 





Teaneck Police Dog 


Kennels 


Breeders of Police, Red Cross 
and Army Dogs. Wonderful com- 
panions and protectors for chil- 
dren. Excellent selection of 
puppies, 
Teaneck Road 100. 
Phone Hackensack 1137-W 
Teaneck, New Jersey 











OORANG AIREDALE Bgge@ 
TERRIERS “~ 
The 20th Century on 
All-Round “eng! t 
Choice Stock for Sale 
Six Famous Oorangs at Stud 


OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest sya of Airedale 
errier: 


n the World % 
Dept. O La Rue, Ohio Bs 















AT WOODSIDE, LONG ISLAND 
10 minutes ~y™ Pennsylvania station, 
7th Avenue and 3: . Conducted ex 
clusively_ for A, Established “0 


years, Unsurpassed for pet and sporting 
dogs. Acres of exercising grounds with 
R secure fencing. Health, sa age amen. 


No sick dogs or young puppies taken. 


spection re B,.g 8 > 


The Kennels, Woodside, ‘to Island (near 
Woodside Station) - Phone 93 Newtown 




















Wire Haired Fox Terriers 
Show Dogs—Puppies—Brood Bitches 
PRIDES HILL KENNELS 


Prides Crossing, Mass, 











POLICE LOGS 


BELCARZA KENNELS 
J. Winthrop Tewksbury, Islip, Long Island 


























POLICE DOG 


PUPPIES 


Our dogs have 
proven their quality 
On the bench 
In the field 
In the home 
Intelligence—Reliability 
MRS. L. F. WANNER. 


MEADOWBROOK 
FARM 


¥ AS Hempstead, L. I., N_Y. 


Lewanno Kennels, Reg. 

















Sealyham Terriers 
A nice lot of puppies by 


Ch. Hadley Hoodwink 
and Woodside Pep 


(The winning puppy at Westminster 1917) 


These are good and will be 
sold at reasonable prices 


James A. Burden, Syosset, L. I. 














AIREDALE TERRIERS 


Champion Soudan Swiv- 
eller at Stud, fee $25.00. 
The Sire of Champion 
Abbey King Nobbler, 
Champion Gold Heels, 
Champion Kirks Pa- 
tricia. Puppies and grown 
stock for sale. 





soktadiiS: Si 


I SHIP ON APPROVAL 





BRAYVENT KENNELS 
233 CLARK ST., WESTFIELD, N. J. 
THOMAS. K. BRAY Phone 424 M Westfield 
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“The One Man Dog’’ 


OBLEST, truest, bravest dog ever bred and THE 

popular dog for city or country. A magnificent watch 

and stock dog, peerless companion, all round hunter, IDEAL 

WITH CHILDREN, romping playmate, clean minded, self 
respecting, absolutely dependable. 


VIBERT AIREDALES are INTELLIGENT, WATCH- 
FUL, ALERT, FAITHFUL, and TRUE AS STEEL, 
specially, selected for brains and brawn, FARM RAISED 
under 1,000 fruit trees in ideal sunlit surroundings. 


AIREDALE 





‘ > : % 
at oR 


“The Dog That Thinks’’ 


HIS is the home of INTERNATIONAL CHAM- 

PION KOOTENAI CHINOOK, the only American 
bred international champion Airedale on earth, and the 
PREMIER AIREDALE STUD OF THE WHOLE 
WORLD. 
A NOBLE UPSTANDING VIGOROUS ARISTOCRAT- 
IC THOROUGHBRED, EVERY INCH A MAN, KING 
OF AIREDALES, a peerless big game hunter, yet so gentle 
with children that a baby can manage him. Getter of the 











HARDY, HEALTHFUL, VIGOROUS stock, disease free 
and disease proof. We have never had a single case of 
distemper. Your table scraps alone will raise a Vibert puppy. 


finest Airedales on earth and a dog of inexpressible charm. = 
At Stud, Fee $25. = 
WE OFFER FOR SALE a full grown son of CHINOOK, = 
puppies sired by CHINOOK and a splendid pedigreed — 
female already served by him. Also other grown > 

stock and healthy, hardy, active, thoroughbred, 

comical, roly poly, loving puppies at varying prices. 


‘An Airedale is a Gift of Such Surpassing Quality 
= that Beside It Other Gifts Fade 

= Into Insignificance”’ 

= Illustrated Booklet and Price List upon Request. = 


VIBERT AIREDALE FARM | 
Box 4-A, WESTON, N. J. = 


Largest Exclusive Airedale Farm 
in the World 










WE GUARANTEE Prompt Shipment, Safe Delivery 
anywhere, and satisfactory, sincere dealings backed 
by over 2,000 unsolicited testimonials 





J); 





Phone 
Bound Brook 397 
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"| IRISH WOLFHOUNDS 
— FROM CHAMPION STOCK 
4 

fee ar | 














Draw Poker, Freckles, Jack Pot, Jr., Stand Pat, The Game, Joker II, 
The Stray Lady, Royal Flush, Ch. Traveller, Penny Ante, Bluffer. 


Borradole Dalmatians 


F. H. GARBUTT, Mgr. 


202 Meeting Street Providence, R.I., and Thompson, Conn. 


Jerico’s St. Patrick for Sale, $2,500 
Stud Fee, $50.00 


1 Male Puppy, 9 months. old, by 

Ch, Jerico’s Ballaghboy...... $125.00 
1 Female Puppy, same litter.... $ 50.00 
1 Male Puppy, 6 months old.... $ 75.00 


ria JERICO KENNELS 
Mrs. J. A. Davis Syosset, L. I. 
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Waving Willows Chows 


| We offer at stud the fol- 
lowing registered Chows 


SUN-NEE— 


Glorious dark red. Prob- 
ably the greatest chow sire 

in America. 

Approved matrons only. .$35 


THE LION’S CUB— 


Dark red. Fee......... 25 
SUN FIRE— 

Imported; dark red. Fee.. 20 | 
CHINAMAN— | 


Cream silver shading sires. 
Light blue puppies. Fee.. 25 


BLACK FRIAR— 
Sires. Heavy. coated blacks 
SOURS AE. C. eHeNE and reds. Fee......... 


The above chows are all proven sires of beautiful puppies. Visiting matrons re- 
ceive our personal care. Stud cards on application. Correspondence a pleasure. 


| Dark red, light blue and black pup- 





pies by the above chows for disposal. 


THE MISSES THOMPSON 
South Englewood, N. J. 


20 min. by motor from New York 


Grand Avenue 
"Phone Eng. 1350 








PAH es QW PEKINGESE 











“+ " Fine litters 
i of Peking- 
ese Pup- 
pies from 
Champion 
stock al- 
ways for 
“Lewa of Pah offom,, Best A American Bred sale 
Warren & Jennings *--$tigp-Peban, Mapet0- 
Telephone 802 Westchester 

















e 
Police Dogs 
Beautiful, Full-Blooded, 
Pedigreed Puppies 
BY CHAMPIONS 


Males and Females 
5 and 10 Months Old 


Wonderful Companions and 
Protectors for Children 


Stonyacres Kennels 


Norwalk, Conn. 


E. D. MILLS 
165 Broadway, New York Member S.D.C.of Am. 























Russian Wolfhound 


The Aristocratic Compan‘on 
for Ladies and Gentlemen 
Ch. Khotni O’Valley Farm, the 
most famous son of Zyclon of 
Perchina and Lasky of Arkan- 
sas Valley, one of the greatest 
sons of Ch. Lasky, at Stud. 
Puppies from these sires usual- 
ly for sale. “Prices on request. 
ARKANSAS VALLEY KENNELS 


D. C. Davis, Owner 
CIMARRON KANSAS 

















HEMLOCK HILL KENNELS 


CLYDE STREET BROOKLINE, MASS. 


Sealyham Terriers 





FIRST CLASS PUPPIES FOR SALE 














BOGLEBRAE SCOTTISH TERRIERS 


**These canny little dogs 


EASON’S Boarding Kennels 


Expert care given to all breeds of 


DOGS | 


DR. F. M. EASON 


, Highwood, N. J. | | offi 
Tel. call: day or night, Englewood 469 p ain on ate Lb 





make brave and loyal 
companions” 


BOGLEBRAE 
KENNELS 
Hun‘ington, L. I. 
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co TPT PEROT Fox Terriers : 
AT STUD 


The Sensational British Champion Wycollar Boy, Fee $50 
Charles Wireboy of Paignton, Fee $50 Conejo Parcel Post, Fee $25 
Conejo High Brow, Fee $25 Conejo Uncle Sam, Fee $25 
Conejo Diplomat, Fee $25 Conejo Inspector, Fee $25 
Conejo Scout Master, Fee $25 
ALL HOME BREDS = 
PUPPIES BY THESE DOGS OCCASIONALLY FOR SALE = 


CONEJO KENNELS Telephone 290 


Huntington = 
HUNTINGTON, B I Chas. Trayford, Mgr. = 


1" 1 , mn 
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ANNUAL 





USHMAN 


= Address all 
communications to 


Conejo Wycollar Boy 














REDS AND BLUES 


CHOWS 


Some excellent grown dogs for sale 
Write for Prices 


MRS. MARGARET P. AXTELL 


425 Boston Post Road, Port Chester, N. Y. 
Phone, Portchester 1443 





























Are you looking for a “SUPER-SCOTTIE”, 
or just a “dog”? Every one of our breeding 
specimens was imported from the leading kennels 
in Great Britain; selected for show winning qual- 
ity and “Royal Blood”! The proof of their per- 
fection in type is our show record:—the Open, 
(best of either sex), Hedgeley, and “Coat” tro- 
phies of the Scottish Terrier Club of America for 
1917; “Winners”, and the “Coat” trophy at West- 
minster, Feb. 1918, etc. Every mating is made 
only after considerable study, and the most typi- 
cal Scotties in America are used. Our sole aim is 
the perfection of our stock, and only the choicest 
puppies in a litter are reared. This scientific 
selection and rearing small litters gives each 
puppy a more robust constitution and every op- 
portunity to develop into a winning specimen. 

When you can buy a “Diehard” bred under 
these conditions at a reasonable price, why con- 
sider a plain “dog”? 

GLENMANOR KENNELS 
SCOTTISH TERRIERS . 


The property of Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood Hall, Jr. 
Members of the Scottish Terrier Club of America 


22 Glen Road. Winchester, Mass. 
Tel. 199-M Winchester 
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CAIRN TERRIERS 


MAKE IDEAL PETS 
They are Real Sports | 











Affectionate, Brave and Loyal, Splendid Watchdogs, Fascinating Friends 
Recently Imported English Prize Winners 
Come and see them at the New York Show 


QUINNATISSET KENNELS 


Mrs. Winans Burnett Thompson, Connecticut 


EL SIME RA nt ia neneoe 














Grasmere, S. I. 


Forty-third Annual Dog Show Police and Army Dogs 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YORK essen Ee Gar Mceelinns 


February 19, 20, 21 and 22,1919 
ENTRIES CLOSE MONDAY, JANUARY 27, 1919 


stminster Kennel Club |), nanitetes ethane’ 

















For premium lists and entry blanks, apply to 


GEORGE. W. GALL, Superintendent ECKELHURST KENNELS : 
Room 1704 18 East 41st Street, New York City German Shepherd Dog Puppies 
FOR SALE 


MISS FRANCES CREVELING 
4 FRENCH BULLDOGS “NO DOG LIKE EM” Member G. S. D. C. of A. Franklin Park, N. J. 


The ideal dog for motor. Puppies and Hardy September whelped Scotties that will add Xmas 









































d ee . d cheer. None better, they are typical, game, safest dog for 
grown dogs. 6 prize winners at stud. | | children and the best of Pals. “Once Owned—NEVER without” rere a 
HAWORTH KENNELS ou Want Stocky, 
Mrs. Mabel J. Riddell TALISKER KENNELS, Lancaster, Pa. Sturdy, Swagger-Looking 
Haworth, N. J. (Member of Scottish Terriers Club of America) BOSTON TERRIERS 





then buy those raised on a Farm. 
Unlimited range over The Aynhoe 
Farms, puts the vigor and irrepres- 


BOSTON TERRIER SPECIALIST SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO PUPPIES | | appreciated by those that know. 


2 x a MRS. WM. ELLIS HAINE 
House raised puppies and grown dogs of quality The smartest and cutest dogs on earth. Pennsdale, Lycoming County, ee. 
Pedigree and condition guaranteed 


Natural trick dogs and very comical. Just 
M. D. HILL 


the thing for children; affectionate, play- 
ful, and harmless asa kitten. Alwaysfull 
59 East 34th Street Opposite Vanderbilt Hotel 
Phone, Vanderbilt 4297 




















of a i My puppies are not raised ina 

ard or crowded kennels, but on 
a Kansas farm. They are full of vigor and 
the picture of health. Will ship on ap- 


proval to responsible parties. Safe delivery > 
pe Bostons—P ekingese aie Chows 
Brock ways Kennels Baldwin, Kansas 


' Pets, breeders and show specimens 
< Country Home Dogs SUNNY HILL KENNELS 
s2 Good nourishing food and 


best of care is given. 34 Crane Street Caldwell, N. J. 


feces ee |! Chow Chow | 


Teaneck, New Jersey 
Teaneck Road Phone Hackensack 1137-W 












































ruppies—) |||Shepherd Dogs 


| ne Puppies and Grown 


Stock for Sale 

















| | For Particulars: 
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Police Dogs of High Quality JOHN GANS, Jr. 
Our puppies are farm-raised and get the best Guernsey milk. CH ANDLER RHODES 800 Richmond Turnpike 
Result:—Sound health and exceptional substance. a lel any 
All our dogs are playmates of children from puppyhood. 619 White Buil ding aten Island, a fl 
Result:—Excellence of disposition. " 
Our breeding is on scientific lines from the best blood only. Buffalo, 2s N. Yy. Be 
Result:—Fine type and character. 
Further particulars and prices cheerfully furnished. | } 
The best is always the cheapest ‘ 
Box 107, Shrewsbury, New Jersey : 
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“SUM 


(0 000 


Come and see us at 
America’s largest dog 


show, Madison Square 


Garden, New York 
City, Feb. 19th to 
22nd. 


A few dark red show 
puppies for disposal. 


wa) 000 
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CHOWS”” 


(Mam eae ne 


A consistent exhibitor 
not afraid to meet all 
comers. 


Mrs. Edward Waller 


Irvington St., and Beaufort Ave. 
Hollis, Long Island,N.Y. 


Phone 6406 Hollis 


{|i 

















THOROUGH-BRED 
WHITE COLLIES 


The Most Beautiful Dogs in 
the World 


A Guardian for the Home. Playmate 
for the Children, Companion for the 
Household, and an Ideal Shepherd. 


SHOMONT KENNELS 
Box 574, Monticello, Iowa 








WEST HIGHLAND WHITE 


TERRIERS 
FINE YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE 


The home of BAUGHFELL BLOSSOM of the KNOLL 
Winners Prize in Boston, Jan. 1, 1918 


THE KNOLL, Florence, Mass. 








A DOG IS THE. ONLY 
FRIEND YOU CAN BUY 


There are a lot of fine puppies advertised in the 
Dog Mart all waiting to make friends with you 





























SCOTTISH LL eigen 


For Sale and at 
Stud—Make Best 
Companions, 
Equally at Home 
in House and 
Stable. 


Walescott Kennels 
Bernardsville, N. J. 





THE EVALO CHOWS 


The Best Collection of Janome 
OFFERS SOME . i 


Spaniels in the World 
EXCEPTIONAL CHOW PUPPIES Twenty high-class puppies by prize- 


FOR SALE winning dogs; also several grown 


MISS M. KUN dogs. Correspondence a. pleasure. 


Queens Boulevard, cor. Hancock, Jamaica, L. I. 
Phone 2288W Jamaica MRS. S. H. LEONHARDT 
970 Boulevard Astoria, L. I. 


























— Start the New Year Right— 
SELECT YOUR DOG 


FROM 


REUBEN CLARKE’S STOCK 


“Out of High Rent 
Section.” The home 
of the good ones. 


No. |. Quality. 

No, 2. Largest selection. 
No. 3. 26 years of expe- 
rience as breeder and 
judge is sufficient guar- 
antee. 





We ship anywhere, also 

. : handle all thorough- 
breds Peay the veriest of toys to the gigantic St. 
Bernards. 


NEw YORK KENNELS 
113 E. 9th Street, New York City 


St. Bernards 


Best possible pets for children. 
Wonderful Pets and Companions. Three litters of Companions, also guards for the * 
excellent puppies for sale. Write us for Sale Sheet. home. Faithful and affectionate. 
From best prize pedigreed strains. 
Also Collie Puppies 


White Star Kennels 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST KENNELS 
OF POLICE, ARMY & SCOUT DOGS 


ELMVIEW KENNELS 
512 Scranton Life Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 














+ Phone, Long Branch 855-J, Long Branch, N.J. 














Near Wanamaker’s Phone 5589 Stuy. 











WATCH THE SHOWS 
Springfield Chow Chow Kennels 


See the prize winning Chows 


SIRED BY BERGSUSA 


At Stud--fee $30.00 
WATCH THE RECORDS OF HIS PUPPIES 


Meet him at the Westminster Show. Beautiful puppies for Sale. May 
be seen in New York City by appointment. 


T. W. DOWNS fied 
On Merrick Road Springfield, L. I., N. Y. This is the kind of pups 
Phone Springfield 1922 we raise : 








This is the kind of females 
we breed from 
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Champion 


Owing to the fact 
Mr. John Z. Adams 


Judge at the Garden, the 


coat and condition visitors will be 
time by appointment at 





Lord Cholmondeley II 


will officiate as the Chow 
above famous dog will 
not be shown, but as he is in the most magnificent 
welcome 


The Adamston Kennels 


Telephone 2458 Mount Vernon 


137 Overlook St., Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


This is the home of 


Phone Bedford 1236 





BAINBRIDGE KENNELS 


offers some beautiful, brilliant red 


CHOW PUPPIES 


and GROWN STOCK 


MANDARIN OF BAINBRIDGE 


FEE CUM BOY, MR. CHANG, GREENACRE 
HUMMER and SUNDAWN 


QUEENS BOULEVARD and JEFFERSON STREET, JAMAICA, N. Y. 


15 minutes by motor from New York 


R. S. WALSH, Owner, 107 Bainbridge Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















any 


ALL ages and colors. 





489 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Telephone Vanderbilt 1236 














PEKINGES E— Largest Kennel in America 


Chiefly ‘‘Sleeve Dogs’”’ and puppies Champion bred. 


SOME AS LOW AS $25 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Shipped safely anywhere. Send for photographs and description< 


MRS. H. A. BAXTER 


Great Neck, L. 1. 
Telephone Great Neck 418 























THE CLEANEST TASTE 
IN THE WORLD 


Exquisite | Eee 
essen y 










THE ANTIDOLOR MFG. CO. 
20. Main St., Springville, N. Y- 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, manage- 
ment, etc., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 191 _ of Vanity Fair published once a 
month at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1918. 
State of New York, County of New York: Before 
me, a notary public, in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Condé Nast, 
who having been duly sworn according to law de- 
poses and says that he is the publisher of Vanity 
Fair, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to w 1. That the names and ad- 
dresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: Publisher, Condé Nast, 
19 West 44th St., New York City; Editor, Frank 
Crowninshield, 19 West 44th St., New York City; 
me gerd Editor, Albert Lee, 19 West 44th St., New 

ork City; Business Manager, F. 8S. Norman, 19 
West 44th St New York City. 2. That the owners 
are: Owner: The Vogue Company, 1° West 44th 
St., New York City. Stockholders: Condé Nast, 
470 Park Ave., New York City; Barrett Andrews, 
Bronxville, New York; E. H. Stimson, 109 East 
Tist St., New York City; M. E. Turnure, 2 East 
, New York City; M. S. Tu 


18th St., ; 
bondholders, mortgagees and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities are: None. 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of owners, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, if-any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the conditions under which stockholders and se- 
curity holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds or other securities than as so stated by him. 
Condé Nast, Publisher. Sworn to and subscribed 
before me this 24th day of September, 1918. (Seal.) 
Florence T. Nilsson. ey Public for Queens 
County. Certificate filed in New York County No. 
18. (My commission expires March 30, 1920.) 














CHALIF 
Russian School of 


DANCING 


GRADED CLASSES and private 
lessons for children, adults and 
teachers, in Greek, Interpretive, 
National, Classic, Character and 
Toe Dancing. Personal instruc- 


tion by Mr. Chalif. 

MODERN DANCING in its latest 
forms can be learned in private 
lessons. Please send for catalog. 
Three beautiful ballrooms TO RENT 


for entertainments, weddings, recitals, 
balls, etc. 


163-165 WEST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET, 


Opposite Carnegie Hall 








NEW YORK 


Phone Columbus 4167 
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BROADWAY and 47th STREET, NEW YORK 


THE VAUDEVILL HOUSE OF 


LEADING THE WORLD 


Those who love distinction and luxury will find the appoint- 
ments of this theatre completely to their liking. In the bills 
presented there's a dash of everything worth while in theatri- 
cals. The best that the Opera, Dramatic, Comedy and Vaude- 
ville stages can offer, blended .by experts in entertainment. 


DAILY MATINEES, 25c, 50c and Best Seats 75c. 
EVENINGS, 25 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00 and $1.50 


The Million 
Dollar Theatre 


E 














DUNHILL 
PIPES 











M M IMPORTING CO. 


11 E, 45th ST., —:: 


NEW YORK 


\ BOUSANA GINS (<. 
“2 Clear the Skin 
/ Nil Cuticura 


—— 















HAIR TBALSAM 


A toilet preparation of merit. 
erad: i 


Helps to icate dandruff. 
For Restoring Color and 
Beautyto (Gray or eos eroig 
50c. and $1.00 at drugg 














Oh! Boy! 
A BOX OF NEW GOLF 
BALLS EVERY MONTH! 


For the best golf joke submitted to us 
each issue. 
Full particulars in the January issue of 


Course and Club-House 


The most progressive golf maga- 

zine in America, with the lowest 

advertising and subscription rates. 
.00 a Year 

Cc. B. WILCOX & CO., Publishers 


303 Fifth Avenue New York 


It is not necessary to be a subscriber to our 
publication to enter this contest. 
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Have You Lost the Key to Aready? 


House & Garden, 19 W. 44th St., New York City 
Send me FIVE numbers of House & Garden, beginning with the 


next issue. It is understood that if this order reaches you 
promptly, you will send an additional copy of the current number, 
making SIX in all. I enclose $1 herewith. (OR) I will remit $1 
on receipt of bill. (Canadian $1.25) 





Have you got to the place where the coffee’s a little 
worse this morning than it was yesterday—and there’s 
positively nothing in the paper? , 

Your trouble is too much roof. You need outdoors. 
You need the voices of unhurried trees . . . pink fox- 
gloves that never contradict you . . . a marble bench 
that spells stability.... You need a garden. 


But you don’t care for gardens? That’s because you’ve 
never been sympathetically introduced. House & 
Garden is the magazine that tells you how to make your 
own little section of earth weave the age-old spells for 
you—health, restfulness, contentment. And it doesn’t 
depend on the size of the section—not in the very least. 


To help you in planting your garden, read—study—use 
House & Garden. Through our special offer, you get 


Five Spring and Summer Numbers of 


House & Garden 


(Six, if you mail the coupon now ) 


House Fittings Number February Spring Furnishing Number May 


(Extra Complimentary Copy) 


Hangings on the wall—the screen in 
decoration—couch-end tables—plaster- 
work—colonial doors and shutters— 
such things give life and individuality 
to the house, and each of them will 
have two pages devoted to _ itself. 
There will be sketches of colonial in- 
teriors, too; and all sorts of other in- 
teresting things, from mezzotints to 
fireless cookers. 


Spring Gardening Guide March 


Concentrated wisdom for gardeners is 
packed in this number: the Spring 
Planting Tables; a résumé of all the 
leading annuals and perennials with 
advice on how to use them most ef- 
fectively. And—most important of all 
to the woman war-gardener—a careful 
analysis of just how much of each 
vegetable you should plant. 


Interior Decorating Number April 


Haven’t you often puzzled over just 
what fabrics to put with certain types 
of wallpaper? House & Garden be- 
gins a monthly showing of appropriate 
papers and fabrics together, in this 
number. Stone fireplaces are consid- 
ered, too, besides lamps, window 
shades and tassels, bocks in the guest 
room, the troublesome stair landing. 


The house yawns in the spring, wakes 
up, and opens all its windows. You 
need new paper on the walls, new 
porch furniture and rugs, new hang- 
ings for your bedrooms. House & 
Garden will give you two pages on 
each of these, together with articles 
on the use of heraldry in decoration, 
fireplace stools, and the furnishing of 
a man’s study. 


Garden Furnishing ‘June 


A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot 
—but it isn’t finished when you get 
the border planted. You want a tea 
table—or maybe you’ve dreamed of a 
garden pool with yellow water-lilies, 
or a white painted bench and a rose 
trellis, or a wee cool faun to stand in 
the laurels, or maybe just a new house 
for the wrens to live in. Everything 
for the garden is in the June number. 


Small House Number July 


It’s easy to have an interesting house 
if one has plenty of land, and money, 
and leisure. House & Garden has 
gone all up and down the country 
with its sketch pad and its camera, 
looking for the unusual, the charming, 
little houses that cost more—and pay 
more—in inspiration than they do in 
dollars. They are here—together with 
many beautiful things to go into them. 


$1 Invested in House & Garden 


a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen chair 


Will Save You $100 


If you want to make your house what you'd really like it to be—a 
house to be proud of—a house to be happy in—you will want to 
take advantage of our special offer of FIVE issues of House & 
Garden for $1—SIX if you mail the coupon now. Send no money 
now unless you wish. Just mail the coupon. Your subscription 
will begin at once. 
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MERCER MOTOR CARS 
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Completeness in'an automobile is a luxury. It is now available for 
you again. The Mercer has come back to you. It is all, and more, 
than it has ever been before. The satisfying gift of Mercer power, 
comfort, poise and performance is again within the reach of those 
who want all these, plus the pleasure of handling their own car. 

The dependable might of its 73 horse-power, 4-cylinder 

engine, the charm and finesse of its design; the comfort 

and safety of its going throughout its vast range of 
speeds —these are once more at the service of those 

who prize this peace car. It would be well for 


be you to place your order now. 
COMPANY & 
» 150 Whitehead Road A | 





TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
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The Kaiser’s Punishment 
A Fitting Penalty for the Crimes of Mr. Wilhelm Hohenzollern 


called to our attention, dreams are 
curious things. There was the one 
I had last night, for example. Clear, vivid, 
startling as to the realism of its details, I 
have but to close my eyes to see it all flash 
before me again, to behold anew the whole 
miraculous vision. I can not feel that a 
dream so strange, so graphic, of such tre- 
mendous import, can be due either to the 
salade Russe 1 had for dinner, or to some 
modestly suppressed maidenly desire, as old 
Doctor Freud would say. 

No, I believe that my dream was sent to 
me as a vision of what should be—as a 
solution to the terrific problem that the 
whole world now faces. To me has been 
vouchsafed a vision of what the outcome 
must be. I feel that I must spread abroad 
the word of the miracle that I have seen, 
for it holds a message for all humanity. 

Briefly, then, it was something like this. 


\’ Doctor Freud has so exhaustively 


I SAW before me three imposing figures, 
one of them clad in uniform, while the 
others wore the conventional frock coats. I 
knew the three in a moment—they were 
Marshal Foch, David Lloyd George, and 
President Wilson. I recognized them at a 
glance, from their caricatures. ‘They were 
standing in a sort of courtyard—I knew, 
somehow, by that curious clairvoyance we 
are all gifted with in our dreams, that it 
was the courtyard of the Palace of Ver- 
sailles, where all the peace delegates run 
out to play during recess. They were talk- 
ing together, in low, earnest voices, and 
their brows were furrowed, as if with worry. 

They seemed to be pondering some grave 
problem, to be seeking the outcome to some 
dangerous situation. Things appeared to 
be going badly with them, for their faces 
grew more and more careworn, and they 
shook their heads, as if in deep despair, 
from time to time. I wondered what this 
problem could be, to which those three 
mighty minds could not guess the answer, 
—and in that accommodating way, dreams 
have, I immediately found out. 


EFORE them appeared a thick, dark 
cloud, as of heavy fog. It dissolved 
slowly, and, in its place stood a bent, cower- 
ing figure, all wrapped up in a gray cloak, 
and wearing a helmet, jammed so far down 
over the face that only the upturned ends 
of a moustache were visible. I knew this 
creature, too, immediately. It was that low- 
est form of animal life, the ex-Kaiser. He 
looked startlingly like all those movie actors 
who have impersonated him in the propa- 
ganda pictures. From habit, I hissed patri- 
otically at the sight of him. 
He stood before the three wise men, a 
mean, despicable figure, the outline of his 
folded arms showing beneath his property 


cloak. The Messrs. Wilson, Foch, and 
Lloyd George looked at him long and hard, 
a puzzled expression on those three faces 
that are known wherever the Sunday Sup- 
plements are sold. Then they shook their 
heads hopelessly, and looked at one an- 
other. Marshal Foch shrugged his shoul- 
ders, in the national gesture. 

I knew, then, what it was all about. They 
were trying to discover just what was to be 
done with the wretch who stood before them. 
They had thought and thought, but no solu- 
tion presented itself to them. In all the 
world there was no fate bad enough for him. 
The pages of history held record of no tor- 
ture fiendish enough, no adequately hideous 
punishment, no sufficiently terrible penalty. 
It would require something entirely unique 
—something to make the torments of the 
Inquisition and the atrocities in France and 
Belgium seem like mere pleasant little di- 
versions, just like parlor games, to while 
away a tedious hour or two. 


HE three great men drew apart and 

engaged in serious conversation, their 
heads close together. I strained to over- 
hear, but their voices were too low. I could 
not catch even so much as a “May I not 
express,” from President Wilson. But, 
again with that convenient second sight that 
is the privilege of all dreamers, I beheld as 
plainly as if it were written out, in black 
and white, the mighty upheavals that were 
taking place in their thoughts. 

They considered, I saw, killing the arch- 
criminal before them. But none of the ap- 
proved methods would do—they were all far 
too mild. One by one, they dismissed them 
from their consideration. Burning at the 
stake was too pleasantly warm for the win- 
try day; hanging was too merciful; shoot- 
ing was too quick; electrocution was too 
painless. There was some little talk of tak- 
ing him up in an airplane and then drop- 
ping him out, at twenty thousand feet or 
so, but that was given up as impracticable. 
The airplane would have to have a pilot, 
and no one would be willing to go up in 
the same plane with him. They thought 
of filling him with cement, and sinking him 
in the Zeebrugge harbor, but that was dis- 
missed as being too rough on the fish. 

In fact, they finally decided, they were 
on the wrong track altogether. Death was 
far too good, too swift, too merciful. The 
idea was some unspeakable form of torture, 
drawn out into hideous endlessness, piling 
up its horrors for years and years, while he 
shrieked in his agony to unheeding Death 
to come and deliver him. That was the 
idea—something snappy along those lines. 
The only question was—what? 


HEY argued and argued the matter. 
They discussed such forms of torture as 


made me reel with horror, sick at the mere 
hearing of them. They spoke of strange 
barbaric tortures until I swayed on the 
verge of unconsciousness, ‘They discoursed 
learnedly on frightful torments that had 
stained the pages of ancient history until I 
moaned in the agony of deadly horror. But 
none of these tortures that they spoke of so 
good for the fiend who stood sullenly before 
them. 


N D then, suddenly, as if by a miracle, an 
idea burst upon all three at once. I 
read the plan in their faces and drew back, 
shaking with terror. Oh, not that—not that. 
Unspeakable as were the crimes of the fiend- 
ish Kaiser, surely that was too terrible a 
penalty even for them. They could not 
mean it—it was too much. Human brains 
could never have devised a more hellish 
torture—human hearts would never permit 
it to be carried out. It was far, far too 
frightful. I cried aloud in my horror. 
Surely—surely they could not inflict that 
upon him. 

But they were adamant. They ap- 
proached the cowering wretch to tell him of 
his terrible doom. He shrieked in agony— 
those shrill screams seem to tear through my 
ears now, as I remember—and throwing 
himself on the ground, tossed about in a 
spasm of terror, praying in gutteral gar- 
blings for the boon of death. His three 
judges only set their lips more firmly, and 
turning from the terror-crazed wretch, mo- 
tioned to someone in the distance to ap- 
proach, and slowly left the courtyard with- 
out a backward look at the fear-maddened 
criminal, who awaited his horrid fate in a 
spasm of anguish. 

I tried to tear myself away—lI sought to 
escape from the hideous spectacle. But a 
terrible fascination held me rooted to the 
spot. I could not look away. I had to see 
the awful penalty carried out. Some strange 
force, stronger than my will, forced me to 
behold the fearful sight. 


MAN clothed from head to foot in 

deep black approached, walking with 
a slow stride. He approached the Kaiser, 
who struggled desperately, with the strength 
of frenzy, to escape. But escape from that 
inexorable one was impossible. Stern, re- 
lentless, irresistible as death, he caught the 
shrieking criminal as if in a vise, and half 
carried, half dragged him to a great stake, 
binding him fast to it forever with heavy 
chains, yet leaving his arms free to stretch 
out imploringly. 

And then—I tried not to look, but the 
nightmare reeled out before my fascinated 
eyes—the man in black placed right in front 
of the moaning Kaiser, yet forever just one 
inch out of his reach, a copy of Vanity Fair. 

A. E. K. 
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AN INVESTMENT 


When you buy sterling) silver- 
ware you are simply trans- 
posing, the circulation. of 
currency into the circulation 
ofservice and making, an in- 
vestment for your home or 
which you carn draw inde 
initely without diminushings 
the principal. 


GORHAM STERLING SILVERWARE 
is sold by leading, jewelers 


everywhere and bears : oy 


this trade mark. is 
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Our Army After the War 


Universal Service Is the Only Solution of Our New Problem 


United States be a return to the volunteer 

system or shall we adopt the much more 
sensible, more democratic principle of uni- 
versal service? This is one of the most im- 
portant questions of reconstruction with which 
the nation is confronted. It is a question, 
moreover, which must be answered quickly. 
Consideration of it cannot be postponed. The 
sudden and unexpected termination of hostili- 
ties found us, very naturally, as unprepared 
for peace as April, 1917, found us unprepared 
for war. Consequently, when the armistice 
was signed, the only thought was how to return 
most quickly to the paths of peace, and so 
destroy the enormous war machine we had 
built up. Demobilization was the watchword, 
and, as quickly as troops could be mustered 
out, they have been returned to civilian life. 


G ini the future military policy of the 


gages present draft law provides that within 
a short time after peace is declared the 
draft men must be mustered out. The volun- 
teers who came in after the declaration of war 
enlisted only for the duration of the war. Con- 
sequently with the return of peace, both classes 
must leave the military service. In December, 
the Secretary of War informed the Military 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
that, although the shipping situation was such 
that all of our forces in Europe could be re- 
turned to this country within six or eight 
months, the exigencies of the European situa- 
tion were such that it might be two years be- 
fore all of them could safely be withdrawn. 
Additional legislation must be enacted, there- 
fore, practically at once, or we shall be left 
with no army at all. 

The regular army as it existed up to the time 
we entered the war was recruited through vol- 
untary enlistment. This enlistment was a con- 
tract between the soldier and the government 
for a stipulated number of years. When this 
period had elapsed the soldier was automati- 
cally discharged. Many of these enlistments 
will have expired by the time peace is declared 
so that the regular force will be greatly re- 
duced. 

The National Guard, which was a part of 
the national defense, has been completely de- 
stroyed. By a recent decision of the Judge 
Advocate General of the Army, when men who 
formerly were in National Guard organiza- 
tions are discharged from the National Army, 
they do not return to the National Guard or- 


By J. B. W. GARDNER 


ganization in which they originated, but return 
to civil life. The net result is that, without 
additional military legislation, the army of the 
United States will, within a short time after 
the declaration of peace, be reduced to about 
40,000 men. 

The defense of the country and the policing 
of Europe, in which we must play our part, 
will then devolve upon what is known as the 
Hay Bill. This bill was passed in 1916 and 
was our guiding policy before we entered the 
war. It was the poorest piece of military 
legislation that ever graced—or disgraced— 
our statute books. This bill was based on the 
volunteer system and provided for a certain 
increase in the standing army (just what in- 
crease Congress itself could not determine) 
and for the federalization of the National 
Guard. 

It had its first test on the Mexican frontier 
when General Pershing was sent into Mexico 
to get Villa after the raid on Columbus. It 
proved a complete and miserable failure, the 
saddest feature of which was the showing of 
the National Guard. After interminable de- 
lays, 138,500 National Guardsmen were mobil- 
ized on the frontier. Of these 24,000 were 
found physically unfit, 22,000 refused to take 
the oath required under the federalization plan, 
21,000 had less than three months’ service, 
13,500 had had no previous service, and 56,- 
800 had never fired an army rifle. And yet 
these men were called into active service for 
the national defense. 

Our entrance into the European war, how- 
ever, caused the suspension of the Hay Bill, 
and the first draft bill was passed. But it must 
be noted that the Hay Bill was not repealed; 
it was merely suspended for the duration of 
the war. Therefore, shortly after the war is 
over, we must automatically return to this as 
the guiding star of our military destinies unless 
Congress in the meantime makes other pro- 
visions. 


T is idle at this period in our development 
to point out the defects in any volunteer 
system or to marshal the many arguments that 
can be brought up against such an antithesis 
to democracy. It is a most hopeful and grati- 
fying indication that the President himself now 
understands clearly the folly of trying to fasten 
the burden of the national defense on such an 
anachorism. In his war message to Congress 
he tacitly condemned the volunteer principle 


in the most eloquent way—by completely ig- 
noring it—and admitted its inadequacy by 
appealing to Congress for a draft bill. The 
men needed for the war against Germany 
should, said the President, ‘be chosen upon 
the principle of universal liability to service.” 
The Hay Bill was not even referred to. In 
other words, at the first indication of trouble, 
the first step which the President’s judgment 
dictated was to throw into the national scrap 
heap all existing forms and methods of raising 
an army and turn at once to universal service. 

An army is an organization whose principal 
function is the defense of the Republic. It 
has no peace time function except to train 
itself. If our army is to have no value in war, 
if our scheme is so fatally weak as to break 
down at the mere thought of war, then let us 
abandon our army altogether. Chinaize our- 
selves, or let us adopt a new scheme. Surely 
if we lacked any confirmation of the failure 
of the Hay Bill or of any other volunteer mea- 
sure as a measure of defense and of the vital 
need of compulsory service, the President’s 
message filled that lack with absolute com- 
pleteness. 

In view of this it is truly inconceivable that 
the country should so stultify itself as to re- 
turn to a discredited military system, a system 
which began with a ridiculous failure on the 
Mexican border and ended with the fear of the 
Chief Executive to put it.to further test. 


E come back then to conscription as the 
basis for the future defense of the country. 
Conscription can assume but one form,—uni- 
versal service. There were many sound argu- 
ments for universal service previous to our 
entrance into the war. These have been em- 
phasized, their number multiplied; and it is 
on the great fund of knowledge which we have 
acquired through the war that we must draw 
if we would reap from the war the full fruits 
of our expenditures in money and in men. 
Our successes have been great; in our exulta- 
tion over them and over the glorious result, all 
else is apt to escape. But lessons are not 
taught so thoroughly by successes as by fail- 
ures, so that it is to our failures that we must 
look, so that, should we again be called upon to 
defend ourselves, the same failures will not be 
repeated. 
The first shock to our national pride was 
the enormous number of young men between 
the ages of 21 and (Continued on page 76) 
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Martha Mansfield has also appeared in last season’s Frolic and in the Ethel Hallor is another of the many convincing reasons why New York- 
Follies, and, beside all that, recently made her début in the movies ers have come to consider midnight the brightest hour of the twenty-four 


Belles Who Sound the Hour of Midnight 


In the 1919 Edition of the Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic 
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letters from France during the later 

months of the fighting gave us such 
vivid, convincing descriptions of the rage-and- 
hatred-evoking practices of the Germans that 
we were ready to swear eternal 
refusal of all intercourse with 
such savages hereafter, now 
furnishes us with a moving ac- 
count of the Christmas day 
spirit at Coblenz, the Ameri- 
can bridge-head on the Rhine, 
in which the story of American 
fighting men, some of them 
wounded by German _ fire, 
playing with German children, 
and giving toys to them, occu- 
pies the chief place. Accord- 
ing to this chronicle the com- 
rade of one youngster wore 
three wound stripes on the 
right sleeve of his blouse. If 
we may believe this story in- 
vitations to American soldiers 
to take Christmas dinners in 
German homes were not infre- 
quent, and the correspondent 
takes pains to indicate his 
opinion that on the part of the 
German children, at least, this 
new fondness for Americans is 
sincere. Also he implies, quite 
positively, a general receptive- 
ness of American soldiers 
toward such German advances. 


\ WAR correspondent whose telegrams and 


HERE is a rule of logic, 

upon which teachers of that 
science delight to dwell, to the 
effect that one must not reason 
from an insufficient number of 
particulars to a general. It will 
be interesting to observe wheth- 
er this war correspondent was 
or was not mindful of that rule 
when writing his dispatch. It 
may be, of course, that he 
knows the name of the soldier life. 
he saw giving toys to German 
children. There are many men 
of German descent, or par- 
entage, or even birth, in the American army, 
and German names are common on the muster 
rolls. But if it had happened that the first 
half dozen men the correspondent saw in Cob- 
lenz were negroes would he have telegraphed 
that the city was inhabited only by blacks? 

This is not an idle scoff at the earnest work 
of a conscientious correspondent. His news 
has a peculiar interest and significance, and 
it is of importance to know whether he has re- 
ported an isolated incident or a general ten- 
dency. Are American troops really fraternizing 
with Germans in Coblenz? If so, is it in 
Coblenz alone, or is it the rule in all the Ger- 
man territory occupied by our soldiers? And, 
most important of all, does it mean any real 
change of German heart? 

There’s the rub. For most of us have a 
pretty well settled opinion of German char- 
acter, and it is supported by the testimony of 
so large a cloud of witnesses that we are not 


munique. 


on page 29 of this issue. 
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Pigs Is Pigs 
Mentally, Morally and Otherwise 
By O. K. DAVIS 


troubled in the least- about the possibility of 
reasoning to a general conclusion from an in- 
sufficient number of particular cases. An Irish 
Canadian lieutenant who had been through a 
long period of it about Ypres and the Somme 











A group of war correspondents at British Great Headquarters, in a chateau 
near Amiens, listening to a British Staff. Officer reading the daily com- 


This painting is by Major Sir William Orpen, and was made from 
It is now in the exhibition of British war pictures more fully described 
The man resting his head on his elbow is the 
noted French correspondent, M. de Maratray. The young man with the cap on, 
standing at the back, is the British correspondent, Philip Gibbs (See p. 40) 


was telling some of his experiences to a little 
group of men the other evening. At first he 
was extraordinarily and picturesquely profane 
in all his references to Germans, but when he 
was well into the swing of his story his ha- 
bitual name for them was “dirty swine.” And 
if you notice, that is the phrase commonly used 
by most of the men who have come back, no 
matter what their nationality, when it is de- 
sired to express real feeling. 


HERE is, and can be, no doubt that the 

policy of “frightfulness” was deliberately 
adepted by the German rulers, and that they 
induced or compelled practically all their peo- 
ple to believe in it. Hence it was easy for 
officers to order it and for men to practice it, 
and for the non-military portion of the popula- 
tion to defend it. No other theory can explain 
the action of women, Red Cross nurses and 
others, toward wounded enemies who were so 
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unfortunate as to come within their reach. 

This being the case there can be no doubt 
that just as long as this policy continues to be 
believed in and supported by the German peo- 
ple there is no chance whatever of enduring 
peace with them, except while 
they are held under the domi- 
nation of a power which they 
know can do to them what they 
would like to do to others, and 
do it first. Consequently, it is 
not mere curiosity which asks 
whether the Christmas spirit 
reported at Coblenz is inci- 
dental or typical. It is im- 
portant to know. 

Naturally, we have our 
doubts about the motive and 
the sincerity of anything Ger- 
man. Our experience with 
their propaganda, diplomatic, 
scientific 01 trade, gives us the 
right to be suspicious, despite 
Viscount Grey’s citation of the 
old warning that “you should 
not spend too much time in 
‘looking at the dark cupboard 
for the black cat that is: not 
there.” We know a lot of rea- 
sons why we should be par- 
ticularly watchful of any re- 
ports of change of heart among 
the German people. The chief 
characteristic of the news re- 
ports from Germany these 
days is confusion. Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam, The Hague, 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, 
Berne, Zurich, Basle, all are 
unexcelled centers of authority 
for unblushing invention and 
authentic rumor. They com- 
pete with Berlin, Cologne, 
Coblenz and Mayence. 


OW it happens that con- 

fusion, such as this, as to 
just exactly what is actually 
going on in the real centers of 
German authority, is eminent- 
ly suited to further the plans 
of any scheming royalists who may yet cling 
to the belief that monarchy is the best system 
of government and the Hohenzollerns are the 
best monarchs. It is an extremely difficult 
role that the Germans in authority to-day have 
to play. They must make enough of a dem- 
onstration to convince the Allies and their 
altruistic associate from the new world that 
royalism is definitely overthrown, and the 
“rule of the people” securely established. But 
the revolution must not go to the point where 
it will become impossible to recall royalty 
whenever the people, in the exercise of their 
newly established sovereignty, shall so decree. 
The simon-pure, thorough-going revolutionists 
in Germany are very few, if indeed there are 
any capable of leadership that would inspire 
a half respectable following. The Liebknecht- 
Luxemburg combination would be much less 
ferocious and bloodthirsty if it should come 
suddenly and unex- (Continued on page 75) 
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An informal little sight-seeing tour of Paris is here portrayed. 
The guide is doing his utmost to tell the wonderful view to 
the trio of sight-seers, but they seem to be far more interested 
in the view along the opposite direction. The guide is implor- 
ing them to regard the marvelous perspective—but the thing 
that absorbs them so deeply is the marvelous prospective 






















The latest Paris sport is the little diversion of adopting 
an American soldier, as a filleul. Of course, you are not 
always sure just what sort of a soldier you are going to 
draw—that’s what makes the game so exciting. Here, for 
instance, is an intimate glimpse of the home life of the Duc 
and Duchesse de Sans-Pareille, and their guest, who, in 
civilian life, in Canarsie, used to be a plumber’s assistant 








And here is another little catch to that game of temporarily adopting 


an American soldier. The host and hostess are, in their non-leisure 
hours, the proprietors of a highly successful butcher’s shop; their 
military guest is Mr. Belmont De Courcy Stuyvesant, late of New 
York, around whose family is written the entire plot of that thrilling 
and daring sex novel, in serial form, the New York Social Register 
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So This Is Paris! 


Sketches by Rabajoi 


Life will have its tragedies, even in Paris. 
No matter how far you may travel, there are 


Mest of the American Army and all its supernumer- 
aries, including Y. M. C. A. secretaries, Knights of 
Columbus heroes, and peace conference tourists, have 
just made themselves right at home in Paris, evidently 
settling down for a good long stay. In fact, some of 
them have even sent for their wives,—and the wives 
that haven’t been sent for have come over, anyhow, as 
they have a little way of doing. The American invasion 
of Paris is an established and historical fact. In fact, 


Paris is getting all worked up about it. It is quite the 
chic thing to do to adopt an American soldier. “Have 
you a little doughboy in your home?” seems to have 
become the slogan all over Paris. The American visitors 
are having the time of their lives, and learning at last, 
the true meaning of joie de viure, right in the place where 
the term was invented. Here are shown some draw- 
ings, which were made right on the very spot, from life, 
of some of the transients running wild in the big city. 


some things you can never get away from. 
Here, for instance, is the case of a Y. M. 
C. A. secretary, who came to France in the 
hopes of a larger life, leaving his loving wife 
back in their little home in Dubuque. How- 
ever, as a delightful surprise for him, she has 
come to Paris, too, as a major in the Women’s 
Association for Protecting Our Soldiers from 
the Evils of Nicotine. This is the ineffable 


moment of the meeting—the husband is af- 
fected very nearly to the point of tears 
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A Typical Debater 
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One of the Many Objects of Historic Interest That Make Up Our Senate 


FOUND to my astonishment the other day 
I that I could regard a United States Senator 

with no other emotion than curiosity. That 
is obviously the right spirit in which a great 
many United States Senators are to be regarded 
in normal times, if it is necessary to regard 
them at all, but down to the signing of the 
armistice it would have been impossible. 

Down to that time, in common with the vast 
majority of Americans, I could not look upon 
a fellow citizen merely as an individual or 
even as a type, but must needs always see him 
as a unit of man power about whom the only 
question was whether or not, from the point of 
view of war necessities, he was rightly applied. 
Curiosity about any other side to him than his 
war-winning or war-losing quality was dead, 
and so were those apparently important dis- 
criminations of other times between mad people 
and sane, liars and truth-tellers, windbags and 
wits, and the interesting and uninteresting in- 
dividual. 

People’s minds, being doubled up like fists, 
looked all alike, and if anybody did not keep 
his mind doubled up like a fist one suspected 
him of coldness. Opening a mind the least 
little bit seemed dangerous, lest some of its 
war purpose might spill out. Hence among 
many fairly intelligent people there was an 
actual horror of intelligence, as likely to un- 
settle somebody who, though sound on the sub- 
ject of the war, was unsound in every other 
particular. They dared not display the sense 
they had lest it might confuse some loyal man 
who happened, through no fault of his own, not 
to have any. And there was real dislike even 
among comparatively reasonable men for any- 
thing in the least complicated. The Presi- 
dent’s fourteen points, for example, when of- 
fered at that critical period, were resented, not 
because of what they contained, but because 
there were fourteen of them. We could have, 
perhaps, made room for one point, or even 
two at a stretch, but to give us fourteen differ- 
ent things to think about when we needed only 
the one we had, looked like an attempt to 
swamp us. Several eminent public persons, 
while opposed generally to the fourteen points, 
did not till months afterwards find out what 
they were; so disgusted were they by the mere 
number of them. Leading citizens do not ap- 
pear in public with fourteen points about them, 
any more than leading articles are published 
with fourteen ideas. In the grim simplicities 
of war discourse one cannot change the sub- 
ject fourteen times. One cannot even change 
the subject once. 


~ short, by a private and voluntary censor- 
ship, worse than any that the government 
imposed, we exacted from others a dreadful 
simplicity, and we became quite dreadfully 
simple ourselves,—all no doubt with the best 
of motives. But it was certainly carried to ex- 
cess. It is a lucky man who, as he looks back 
upon it now, is contented with the behavior of 
his intellect in war-time. One could safely 
have been a good deal less mob-minded than 
one was; one could have been so to the ad- 
vantage of the mob. It is plain enough now, 
but we did not see it at the time. We wished 
to err on the safe side and we did just that. 








By C. M. FRANCIS 


There was a suspension of almost all sorts 
of mental animation save the bellicose. So it 
came about that Senators, clergymen, novelists, 
college presidents, and other public characters 
who in ordinary times are by no means re- 
garded with unvarying seriousness secured a 
degree of solemn attention that bore no relation 
to the value of the qualities they revealed. 
They could say anything, however senseless, 
provided it was loyal; they could say anything, 
however absurd, provided it was not pro-Ger- 
man, without our noticing that anything was 
the matter with them. Indeed, we proceeded 
on the principle that if a man was loyal there 
could not be anything the matter with him, and 
that even if there were it would be a sin to 
say so. Patriots, who had the public ear, per- 
ceiving the fierce demand for patriotism, and 
the very modest requirements in respect to 
everything else, profited from these easy cir- 
cumstances enormously. 


p-) as to the Senator whose speech I read 
with genuine curiosity, untroubled by the 
least concern over its effect on our national 
destiny. He disbelieves in the League of Na- 


tions, like a great many admirable and intelli- 
gent persons who have given good reasons for 
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CHRISTIANITY CRUSHING AUTOCRACY 


This figure, of heroic size, is the work of Car- 
taino Scarpitta, the Italian sculptor, now happily 
a citizen of the United States. It is carved out 
of a massive piece of blue slate, and was ex- 
hibited, during the last Liberty Loan drive, in 
one of the windows of Fifth Avenue. The figure, 
broadly speaking, portrays the crushing of mili- 
tarism. Between its tightly-pressed hands, the 
veiled image, representing. the will of the world 
as an abstract force, is crushing a German hel- 
met, emblematical of militarism and autocracy 


their want of faith. His arguments against 
it, however, run about like this: George Wash- 
ington was opposed to “entangling our peace 
and prosperity in the toils of European am- 
bitions.”” We have lived under that policy for 
nearly a century and a half and have thriven 
mightily. - The proposal to abandon that policy 
now and become embroiled in every European 
quarrel is a monstrous thing, at the thought of 
which it is the duty of everyone to shudder. 
Whoever does not shudder, without giving the 
matter any further thought, is a traitor. If 
there is an international court there will have 
to be an international army to enforce its sanc- 
tions. The command of that army might, in the 
course of the years to come, fall to a German. 
Moreover, the army must be strong enough to 
conquer any single nation, including, of course, 
the United States. Whoever advocates the cre- 
ation of an army strong enough to conquer this 
Republic and giving the command of it to an 
alien is a traitor. Such a court cannot be con- 
stituted, because if it is based on equal repre- 
sentation the United States would count for 
no more than Liberia, and if it is not based 
on equal representation it would defeat the 
doctrine that the small nations must be pro- 
tected against the strong. 

The Senator then showed how by intermar- 
riage of the European royal families the 
branches of all their family trees were inter- 
locked. He displayed a chart of a great mass 
of these entangled family trees, forming a sort 
of jungle, into which, he said, the United 
States ought not to enter. If it did enter, he 
thought it might be eaten up. There are 
secret ties among the European nations, and 
the court in which the United States was repre- 
sented might be prejudiced or interested. There 
are ineradicable race hatreds and race am- 
bitions which would be dangerous. If the 
League guarantees the territorial integrity of 
nations, then any state can wrong another with 
impunity. If the League guarantees the sta- 
bility of governments, then no tyrannical gov- 
ernment can be overthrown. 


— religion and morals are very different 
in the different nations. If they come into 
the League they will bring their religion with 
them. China must come in, and “yet we say 
China is pagan!” Then he wants to know if 
the “unspeakable Turk’’ shall come in, and if 
he does come in, “Shall he bring his religion 
and his serapho?” The objection to the Turk’s 
bringing his serapho is not clear. Though one 
does not know quite what it is, it sounds rather 
desirable. Then suppose we absorb, as we 
ought to do, the entire trade of South America, 
what chance should we have of keeping our 
monopoly in a court made up of nations who 
wanted a share? Finally, England would 
never consent to disband her mighty fleet, 
which has saved the world and civilization. 
Any one who thinks she will do so, is a fool. 
The word fool, he admits, is a harsh expres- 
sion, but it is entirely deserved. 

Now it is not the weakness of the case 
against the League of Nations that accounts 
for the nature of this discourse. I daresay he 
would have revealed the same qualities had he 
been making a speech (Continued on page 68) 
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Now Comes St. Valentine 


Here, Therefore, Is Some Brief Instruction in the Art of the Sugar-Coated Insult 


tine has always been its anonymity. It 

is, in the words of Calculus, wise old Ro- 
man that he was, “stigmata incognita’—or 
legalized blackhandism. I am not forgetting 
the tender sentiment of the institution—oh, no! 
I’m there with the mush every time.- But back 
of the hearts-and-flowers motif lies the more 
subtle distinction of being able to say what you 
really think, and getting away with it. Senti- 
ment is possible at all times; it is even prob- 
able. 

I grieve to note that the saintly inventor of 
the anonymous letter appears to have fallen 
somewhat from the high estate which it occu- 
pied in my youth. I am sure this change is 
real, and not imaginary, for I recall distinctly 
how completely disarranged was the domestic 
foyer during the two weeks prior to the great 
event. We made our own valentines in those 
brave days, and there was paste everywhere. 
That it was not safe to assume a sitting posture 
in any of the chairs was conclusively proven by 
my Uncle Luther, who went to his office with 
two gold stars and a cupid glued to his south- 
ern facade. Now-a-days he would be taken 
for a Colonel, at least. 

‘In that happy era, valentines were divided 
rigidly into two classes, the serious and the 
comic. The serious were almost entirely a work 
of pure sentiment, proper in the extreme. Eros, 
in white paper pantellettes, breathed a discreet 
and lady-like passion through the medium of 
homeopathic verses and denatured cupids, 
whose garlands were always in the right place. 


r YO me, the beautiful thing about a valen- 


HE other extreme was the “comic,” which 

was a far sincerer and more virile form of 
emotional expression,—truly fine examples of 
the meat-axe school of humor. Their cheap- 
ness also recommended them—one cent for a 
great thumping insult. We used to stand out- 
side the shop and study them carefully before 
making our selection, never failing to find one 
which fitted the victim exactly. 

If you knew a Bank President, for example, 
as small boys are so likely to, whose hired man 
had cruelly evicted the mysterious club which 
you had established under the rhododendrons, 
you were sure to find among the comics an ex- 
cellent lithograph of a jaundiced old money- 
bags, who might have been drawn for the Bank 
President himself, to which would be subjoined 
a charming verse beginning: 


“Vou low-browed money-hogging crook!” 


Could anything be more perfect ? 

Eheu fugaces! They have perished, comic 
and serious, both of them. A few of the for- 
mer exist in the splendid purchase of Ameri- 
cana made by the Metropolitan Museum from 
the Halsey collection last winter; and it has 
been recently pointed out by Mr. Wimpf, the 
curator, that in these early prints lies the germ 
of artistic Bolshevism which has flowered so 
magnificently along Fifth Avenue during the 
Liberty Loan and Red Cross Drives, the great 
canvases in front of the Public Library and 
elsewhere. 

“Que sont ils?” asks Mr. Wimpf, writing in 
French because it sounds better. “Ils sont tout 
simplement les ‘comiques’ en grand.” 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 





S for the old-fashioned sentimental variety, 

they, too, have practically disappeared, 

the paper lace being now exclusively worn by 
mutton chops and biscuit-glacé. 

It is my modest hope, therefore, to found a 
new school of valentines to be known as the 
Serio-Comic, which shall combine the grace 
and strength of both the ancient forms, and, at 
the same time, preserve inviolate the precious 
right of honest expression which is especially 
sanctioned by St. Valentine. 

Surely we each have one or two particular 
individuals on our lists to whom we should like 
to dedicate a few lines fresh from the poison- 
pen, if it were not for the libel-laws! Here, 
then, on St. Valentine’s Day, is the opportu- 
nity—for what court would convict, what judge 
pronounce sentence if the critical estimate be 
cloaked under the gentle guise of love! 

Love! Love! Sweet ruler of the world! 
It’s inspired solely by thee that I have foun- 
tain-penned these few lines, to be sent with the 
utmost anonymity— 

To My VALENTINE OVERSEAS 
I hated so to have you leave— 
I didn’t think you should go— 
But still, although it made me grieve, 
You would go, O, you wood-go! 
Then Heaven bless you on your way, 
At peace—or other tables, 
Be sure and wire me every day; 
You know you own the cables. 


To find a little missive like the above on 
one’s doorstep tends, I think, to make the 
world brighter and possibly a little safer for 
Democracy. 


HERE is another gentleman on my list to 

whom I welcome the opportunity of send- 
ing the compliments of this sweet-pickle sea- 
son. The gentleman referred to is the manu- 
facturer of a popular brand of automobile, to 
whom I first thought of writing a sort of pat- 
ent-medicine testimonial : 


“Dear Henry, Two years ago I purchased 
one of your touring cars. I have suffered se- 
verely from flivver complaint and skidney 
trouble ever since— 

Very truly yours, etc. 


But this seemed too banal! It lacked the 
| fine flower of sentiment that should 
breathe through a valentine, so I gave it up. 
Just then the old dear ran for the Senate and 
he ran so badly, I don’t think he’s out of the 
shop yet. I don’t know what the trouble was, 
but I know with mine it is usually the magneto. 
Anyway, it made me feel so sorry for him that 
the divine afflatus fell on me with one loud 
“flat”! and I dashed off this: 


To My Tin Can Kinc 
The Rose is red, the violet’s blue; 
You oft bump us, we now bump you. 


It’s a short little thing and very rattly, but 
how appropriate to one who has just been 
slightly flattened at the polls. 


HERE is another little gem, which dripped 

spontaneously from the reservoir of my 
Waterman,—one of those effortless composi- 
tions which can only spring from deep feelings 
on a subject which touches us very closely—in 
this case inspired by civic pride in the Burgo- 
master of our own Manhattan. 


Come, Cupid, quick my kisses bear 

To him who rules our City fair, 

And parries with his rough caress 

The angry buffets of the press. 

What norchalance! what patience stout! 
Nothing, it seems can put him out. 


| ge enough of the political. These are dry 
matters, and will leave the ladies cold,— 
and who would do that, I ask you, in the dead 
of winter? Not I, for one. It was just this 
thought of the blessed little dears who go in for 
bare-foot dancing during the severe weather 
that touched a chord of pity in my heart—you 
know the roster—Isadora—(by the way, how 
much sweeter the feminine “Isadora” is than 
the masculine Isadore)—Ruth, all the little 
morganatic girls? How the little kittens must 
shiver with nothing on but a calcium glare! 
So I dashed off a few lines of “vers-libre-et- 
facile,” or free and easy verse, which canbe 
used in a little valentine greeting for almost 
any one of them: 


O plastic poseuse! 

Whose eurythmic soul and elastic body 
Snare my heart in fetters of gauze 
Diaphanous! 

Your grace half concealing, 

And only half! ...... 

How may I show my love? 

How? how? 

By word, by song, by muted strings? 
Nay, let me be 

The spot-light in the balcony, 

Not dimmed discreetly, 

But blazing, ardent, fierce with passion, 
Then will I show you..... 

Up! 

But there, Reader, I think I have shown you. 
Not only have I talked of these serio-comic 
valentines, but I have written them for your 
perusal. The idea is yours to use as you may 
see fit, or I shall be pleased to execute any 
little bits of insulting you may wish to have 
done at very reasonable prices. Phone or call 
at the Ritz any rainy afternoon. 
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And this is the heroine that we will never 
be able to get away from—the Red Cross 
{ nurse. All other styles—country girls, 
/ 3 society belles, ladies with pasts, and all the 

; rest of them—are completely out of date 





There will be few, if any, man-about-town 
réles, in the forthcoming plays. The audi- 
ence will never stand for it, now they have 
grown used to the gallant colonel—they 
simply can’t call it an evening unless 
there’s a character like this in the play 


The newest model in vampires 
is the motor corps brand; the 
black-clad ladies of ante-bellum 
days with the blood-red rose 
and the handy little dagger, are 
no longer with us. Since the 
war, all really successful vamp- 
ing must be done in uniform. 
The cannon in the background 
is highly symboiical, it indi- 
cates that the gentle lady is 
about to get away with murder 


Of course, the villain has to be 
a German spy—the audience 
wouldn’t feel at home if they 
were confronted with a villain 
of any other variety. When you 
stop to think that the war is 
responsible for this kind of a 
villain, in all the Great Modern 
Dramas, you realize even more 
fully what a frightful lot the 
former kaiser has to answer for 


In the Wake of the War 


Sketches by Henry Raleigh 





N° matter how much we may wish to lose sight of the war, it can’t be done. 








There 


will always be reminders of it. You don’t suppose that, just because a little thing 


The hero must always be an aviator. It 
doesn’t really make the slightest difference 
about the plot or the lines or anything 
else—just so long as the daring hero can 
wear an aviator’s uniform and make his 
entrance in a snorting Lee Lash airplane 





No longer is the comedian cast as 
a pickle manufacturer or a travel- 
ing salesman or a head waiter— 
they have all lost their humor, since 
the war. The only thing that is 
screamingly funny now, is the raw 
recruit, and his troubles in the army 


like peace has been declared, the playwrights, the theatrical managers, and the moving 
picture producers are going to let a chance like the war get by? Since we have become 
accustomed to German spies, Red Cross nurse heroines, and motor corps vampires, we 
could never go back to the prosaic mildness of innocent little country heroines, villains 
in fur-lined overcoats, and cub reporter heroes. No actor will ever again consent to play 
a society réle, in evening clothes with flap pockets and jet buttons, when he can appear 
in a war play, wearing an aviator’s uniform and going around in a property airplane. 


Even the chorus isn’t what it used 
to be. No more merry villagers— 
the yeomanettes are now the only 
things worth looking at. Here is 
shown a typical musical comedy 
costume—another of the evils of war 
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The Home Correspondents’ School 


Learn to Report the Peace Conference From Your New York Office 


over to the Peace Conference until after 
they have begun to stack the chairs up on 
the tables, and are dusting up the cigar-ashes 
and collecting the empties. This outlook irks 


I: looks now as if I were not going to get 


“me considerably, as I had it all arranged to 


cover the proceedings as Paris correspondent 
for the Dairymen’s Age and Trade News, one 
story a week, dealing with the inside, con- 
fidential diplomatic phases of the affair. I 
should have sailed with the boat-load of trade- 
paper correspondents in December, had I only 
been able to prove the fact of my birth to the 
passport authorities. 

But I had no documentary record of ever 
having: been born, and, in view of this serious 
deficiency in my credentials, I was held by the 
officials to be a de facto, but not a de jure mem- 
ber of the human race, and therefore not en- 
titled to a passport to leave the country, when, 
according to the law, I had never entered it. 


O far as the special stories on the Peace 
Conference go, however, one doesn’t have 
to be in Paris to write them. I can do any 
number of those right here in New York, and 
have them just as authoritative, and just as 
full of information as those which have been 
coming over the cables for the past month, 
signed by noted correspondents, experts, etc. 
It stands to reason that, with the conferences 
being carried on behind closed doors (except 
when they are opened to let the Jugo-Slav dele- 
gates out during the confidential discussions), 
and only such information being given out as 
can safely be entrusted to sheets of official flim- 
sey, the hundreds of special reporters who are 
now infesting Paris must needs fall back on 
what are known as “color stories” and “‘it-is- 
learned-in-well-informed-circles” copy. And 
if all we are going to get is the sort of inside 
dope we have been treated to in the papers 
since the delegates began to assemble, it could 
all be done within two feet of a good strong 
typewriter, with a book on “Paris and Its En- 
virons,” right here at home. If you don’t be- 
lieve it, just watch: 


Paris in Accord with Wilson’s Peace Aims 
Tension Reaches High Pitch in Capital City 
By LreicGH AMBERSON 
(Copyright, 1919, by the Vanity Fair Co.) 
Special Cable to Vanity Fair 

Paris, JAN. 17: To-day I was afforded the 
opportunity for a confidential conference with 
a prominent authority who is high in the coun- 
cils of the delegations assembled in Paris, and 
learned from him several points which I am 
now permitted to make known for the first time. 

For the best view of the exterior of Notre 
Dame (Paris’ famous cathedral, often men- 
tioned in history and literature) one must take 
the Quai de l’Archevéché, from which all the 
intricacies of its masonry may be studied. I 
have never been so impressed with the indomi- 
table spirit of the French people as when I 
stood there in the bright sunlight of a January 
day (for we, too, have January days in 
France) and looked down upon the little 
houses which cluster in Rue de Colombe, Rue 
Massillon, Rue des Ursins, and Rue du Cloitre- 
Notre-Dame. They were almost symbolic, and 


By ROBERT C. BENCHLEY 


yet there was about them such a depth of sig- 
nificance that I stood speechless. As a matter 
of fact, there was no one to talk to, anyway. 

I could not help but think of that January 
afternoon, early in 1815, when the great Tal- 
leyrand stood in this same city,—for aught I 
knew on this same spot, one never can tell in a 
place as old as Paris,—and looked into the 
future as I was looking. He prophesied better 
than he knew, when he made that now famous 
remark to his secretary. 

However, that the result of the conferences 
which are now being held will be definitive, I 
am in a position to state. The very atmos- 
phere of the place seems to speak that which 
is crying aloud for expression in all men’s 
minds. As I passed through the Rue d’Arcole, 
I happened by chance to run into a confidential 
conference between several authorities, whose 
names I am, for obvious reasons, not allowed 
to divulge. Suffice it to say that one of them 
is perhaps the mos* popular milkman in Paris. 
It was from them ‘:at I learned that the temper 
of the French people is distinctly mercurial, 
and that, while one event in the day’s news may 
please them to the point of wild demonstration, 
another event, perhaps entirely different in its 
nature, will cast them into deep despair. 

It would not be wise to go further into de- 
tails at the present moment, but this much I 
may divulge: there is a growing sentiment here 
in favor of fewer and shorter wars. 


R, if the news is particularly scarce, you 
may do a little human interest story on the 
physical peculiarities of the delegates, mingled 
with a bit of color stuff about Paris in January: 


Delegates Sense World Import of Conference 
Earnest Faces Tell of Strain on Peace-Makers 
By HucH ABERCROMBIE 
(Copyright, 1919, by the Vanity Fair Co.) 

Special Cable to Vanity Fair 

Paris, JAN. 18: To-day at the Peace Con- 
ference was one of apparent inactivity. To an 
observer untrained in diplomatic affairs it 
might have seemed that the fate of the nations 
of the world had progressed no whit toward its 
ultimate stabilization since yesterday. Paris 
was, to the naked eye, entr ’acte. 

But to those whose insight or privilege it 
was to see what really was going on, it was a 
day of the utmost significance. 

Premier Clémenceau walked from his home 
to the establishment of a well-known barber, 
accompanied by M. Henri Jambon. They 
passed close by me as I stood behind a kiosk, 
and I am thus able to give a minute description 
of the appearance of M. Jambon. The appear- 
ance of M. Clémenceau is already familiar to 
American readers. His companion was evi- 
dently a man of infinite resource, short, unpre- 
tentious in manner, and yet, in every way living 
up to the name by which he is known through- 
out the length and breadth of Paris,—‘L’Oi- 
seau’”’ (the Bird). 

I could tell by their expressions that they 
were discussing the question of the settlement 
of the German colonies in Southwest Africa, 
and I can assure anyone who may doubt as to 
the firmness of France’s position in the matter 
that, so far as Clémenceau and M. Jambon 


are concerned, Germany has been forever dis- 
possessed. It was not quite possible for me to 
hear exactly what they were saying, but I gath- 
ered from the labial movements of both states- 
men that they were talking in the pluperfect 
subjunctive. This, in itself, was significant. 

As they passed on, by the kiosk and into the 
Place de la Concorde, I felt that I had wit- 
nessed a phase of French diplomacy which 
might well mark the beginning of an epoch. 

And so it goes throughout Paris, day in and 
day out. The nations of the world are as- 
sembled here in the greatest conclave in the 
history of mankind. So much is certain. On 
the results of this conference depend the history 
of the next generation, perhaps the next two 
generations. And yet the Paris skies are blue 
and there is the promise of Spring in the air, 
although it is only January. There comes over 
the city at such times what is known here, in 
the quaint native language as the “January 
thaw.” In this local phenomenon the rigors 
of winter are temporarily abated, and there 
comes, from over the house-tops of Mon’martre, 
a whispering breeze bearing with it the song of 
printemps (Springtime). It is a snatch from 
the Paris of Victor Hugo, the famous French 
author and poet. 

And then the reprieve is recalled, and Janu- 
ary reasserts herself, and we are left again to 
mid-winter and its attendant Peace Conference. 
The latter, by the way, is progressing each day 
to a point sufficiently beyond that of the day 
before to allow it to be said, without bandying 
words, that progress is being made. 


ND then there is the editor to be pleased. 
If you happen to represent a strong Ad- 
ministration paper, you can fill several cable- 
grams with evidence of the gradual but indu- 
bitable hold which the Fourteen Points are 
taking on the minds of the people of the world. 
If, on the other hand, your editor is not in sym- 
pathy with the Wilson formulae, you can-easily 
earn your salary by digging up enough in- 
stances of similar opposition among quotable 
authorities to make a very readable and con- 
vincing story showing how unpopular these 
formulae are becoming. 

A sample of each type of news is attached, 
for the benefit of those correspondents who can 
not go to Paris, but who want to maintain the 
editorial standards of their respective news- 
papers: 


Wilson’s Points Gain Favor in Eyes of World 
President’s Plan Wins Support of Earth’s Millions 


By KENNETH TORRENCE 
(Coneal Cale Vey fae 

Paris, JAN. 19: As the days of the Con- 
ference go by, it becomes more and more evident 
that the policies of President Wilson are the 
policies of the statesmen from other lands, and 
that the policies of the statesmen from other 
lands are the policies of President Wilson. 
Everywhere one sees evidences of the hold 
which the Chief Executive’s fourteen points 
have taken on the minds and imagination of 
the peoples of the earth. The writer has inter- 
viewed many of these (Continued on page 66) 





“Flanaers trom _ the 
clouds,”’ as it looks to 
a cubist artist in an 
airplane,—by Nevinson 


HE exhibition of 

nearly two hun- 
dred and fifty war 
paintings and draw- 
ings which the British 
Government has sent 
to this country will 
be shown under the 
joint auspices of the 
British Ministry of 
Information and the 
Worcester Art Mu- 
seum. The exhibition 
opened January 14 at 
the Corcoran Gallery, 
Washington, and will 
make its local appear- 
ance, early in Febru- 
ary, at the Anderson 
Galleries. An extended 
tour of the leading 
cities throughout this 
country has been ar- 
ranged, following 
which the entire col- 
lection of paintings 
will pass into the per- 
manent custody of 
the Imperial War 
Museum, London, 


“The Field of Passchendaele,” by Paul Nash 


*Bacteria,” by James McBey, is a study of 
British doctors in a laboratory in Palestine 
making tests to help fight enemies as subtle and 
deadly and almost as loathsome as the Huns 
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“The Captive,” a study 
of a boche prisoner in 
Flanders, painted by 
Colin W. Gill 


“A London Drawing- 
room, — wartime,” by 
Sir John Lavery, A. R. 
A., shows the interior 
of a great West End 
mansion converted to 
military hospital use 


“Discharging flour at the Port of London,” by John Everett 
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War Pictures by British Artists 


Part of Great Britain’s National Collection Now on View in America 






HILE it is a 
matter of interest 
that Michelan- 


gelo reconstructed the 
defences of Florence and 
filled the post of General 
and Inspector of Fortifi- 
cations, and Leonardo 
designed engines of de- 
struction, and was a pio- 
neer in the province of 
aeronautics, their contri- 
bution to the cause of 
war was made as men of 
creative genius and not, 
primarily, in the capaci- 
ty of artists. It has re- 
mained for the present 
generation of militarists 
to utilize the artist, as 
such; and one of the sig- 
nificant points brought 
out by the current strug- 
gle is the fact that artists 
and artistic principles 
are capable of playing a 
vital part in the conduct 
of war. We have dis- 
covered during these lat- 
ter days that, in order to 
wage war in all its re- 


finements and nuances, “Renaissance,” by 


it 7 2 ary George Clausen, R. A., 
it 1s necessary to go to iaua a ane a 
school to nature, to co- new Belgium arising 
operate with nature, and —-2"¢w_ from the slaugh- 


to invoke the aid of cer- 
tain elements, chromatic, 
plastic, and rhythmic which are among na- 
ture’s most distinctive and inspiring attributes. 

While there is scarcely a nation represented 
in the great conflict of nations that did not in 
some manner employ the fundamentals of color 
concealment and protective mimicry, it must 
not be assumed that this is the only artistic 
innovation directly traceable to the war. The 
most significant departure would, however, 
seem to lie not in the adaptation of artists and 
art formulae to the rigorous exigencies of war, 
but in the recognition accorded the artist as the 
true historian, the veritable interpreter, of war 
in all its visible aspects. 


E have. long admired 

France for her unfail- 
ing ability to correlate ari 
and life, whether in time of 
peace or amid the stress and 
strain of battle, but among 
Anglo-Saxon countries at 
least, England has been the 
first to enlist the services of 
the artist, and the readiest 
to grant him that measure 
of official standing so mani- 
festly his due. 

The immediate vogue and 
utility of the British re- 
cruiting posters, designed 
by such master draughts- 
men as Mr. Frank Brang- 
wyn and Mr. G. Spercer 
Pryse, afforded concrete 
proof to the Government of 


ter and ruin of the old 


By CHRISTIAN BRINTON 






















the value of art as a 
means of furthering the 
cause of .war. In due 
course a number of men 
of the highest profes- 
sional position, includ- 
ing Sir John Lavery, Sir 
William Orpen, Mr. 
George Clausen, Mr. 
Muirhead Bone, Mr. 
James McBey, Mr. Au- 
gustus John, and others 
were commissioned to 
devote their time and 
talents to war themes. 
Those physically fit went 
to the Front, while those 
unable to withstand the 
rigors of active service 
remained at home to 
chronicle the not less es- 
sential story of Britain’s 
industrial, naval, or 
agricultural achieve- 
ments. One and all, they 
worked with zest and 
spirit, and press and 
public responded  gal- 
lantly to their efforts. 
The series of exhibitions 
devoted to war subjects 
seen from time to time 
in the leading London galleries drew unprece- 
dented crowds, while a substantial number of 
paintings and drawings have been purchased 
by the Trustees of the Imperial War Museum, 
the Committee of the Canadian War Memorials 
Fund, and such enlightened organizations as 
the Contemporary Art Society. 

It was inevitable that Great Britain should 
in this, as in any similar circumstance, recog- 
nize the accepted leaders of contemporary art. 
One might readily have predicted that R. A’s. 
and A. R. A’s. would be assured of generous 
representation. That the list of official British 

war artists should, however, 


ane * F. C's include the names of various 
a n : ° 

Sree Ofxcers) Painters of manifestly ad- 
just wounded, vanced persuasion—Cubists, 
having breakfast,” F ° - pe 

by Major Sir ‘uturists, Vorticists, and the 
William Orp en, like,—will come as _ some- 


thing of a surprise to the 
Transatlantic public. 


UCH, in brief outline, is 

the inception and general 
scope of the collection of war 
paintings and drawings by 
British artists which the 
Ministry of Information has 
sent to America. A direct 
product of war and war con- 
ditions, it reflects not only 
the varied aspects and inci- 
dents of the great struggle, 
but also the actual state of 
British artistic taste at the 
present moment. You will 
not (Continued on page 70) 


“Signallers,” by the Vorti- 
cist, William P. Roberts, 
has the spirit of humor as 
well as that of modernism 
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Florence Reed, at a Turning Point of “Roads of Destiny” 


She Has Scored a Great Success in Channing Pollock’s Adaptation of O. Henry’s Story 
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The Cultivation of Culture 


The Importance of the Higher Education in the Nursery 


tonian of the old school, a bachelor and 

diner-out, a wit, and a cultivated gen- 
tleman. He is much older than I; but ever 
since my college days I have made a point of 
dropping in to chat with him now and then; 
for Wilde is a dear person, a citizen of the 
world, and a type. 

Yet there are embarrassments in dealing 
with Wilde. He is one of those people for 
whom religion has a fascination. Being a 
cynic, he avoids the center of the subject, but 
will hover about its edges, and takes pleasure 
in saying things that irritate. Thus the con- 
versation is likely to become a contest as to 
whether he shall have fun with you, or you 
with him. 

“Well, Tucker,’ said he, one day, “what 
is the greatest force in the world?” 

“Religion,” I replied, without hesitation. 

“Ves, but that’s invisible. I mean the most 
potent, visible, obvious, universal motive-pow- 
er in man.” 

“Jealousy?” I suggested. 

“Not bad. But try again—” 

“Ambition?” 

“Warmer; but what kind of ambition?” 

“Political, of course.” 

“All off! It’s social ambition. The world 
is ruled by the dinner-table,—not by the 
dinner-pail. Did you ever notice that the 
English upper classes have the most rigorous 
social etiquette in the world? ‘Their manners 
are not our manners, of course. I don’t al- 
ways. admire them; but I can’t help being 
struck with the discipline they imply. An 
English friend of mine once said to me, in 
regard to another Englishman: ‘Charming 
chap that! I thought he was a gentleman till 
I saw how he lifted his. wine glass. He took 
it by the bowl, not the stem.’ There you have 
it! It’s the power of social ambition that 
keeps the table and drawing-room manners of 
England so exacting. It’s caste feeling, pietis- 
tic, national, authoritative. If you can pro- 
nounce the words ‘I don’t know, I’m sure’ in 
exactly the right manner, you can walk into 
every drawing-room in Great Britain. But it 
is not easy to pronounce them correctly. In 
fact, it’s so very difficult, that it can’t be done 
except by beginning in the nursery, and later, 
going to Eton. That’s why Oxford is Oxford.” 


M: friend, Mr. Meredith Wilde, is a Bos- 


WONDERED what the old fellow was 

driving at. He continued: “The social 
amenities in every nation are sacred mysteries, 
—like the Elysian mysteries of Greece. Educa- 
tion, and all that, are part of a sort of fairy- 
land, which is full of passwords and talismans, 
magic salves, spells muttered, and footing it 
featly here and there. It’s a minuet; and you 
remember what years of training were spent 
in acquiring that dance. The bookish and in- 
telligent elements in education are necessary, 
I admit, like the bricks, beams, and rubble of 
which they build pantheons. But, in them- 
selves, books and learning are mere ugly ob- 
jects. They need the setting of social life to 
make them tolerable. 

“The Germans have shown us what hap- 
pens to intellect when separated from the 
control of social life. It turns monstrous.” 


By CHARLES F. TUCKER 


“Don’t get started on the Germans.” 

“TI won’t. The manners which are taught 
to the British child with his catechism domi- 
nate the scholarship of the English universi- 
ties. ‘The Briton trains his boy to the social 
conventions, as the Arab trains his son to— 
shooting, or whatever it is that Arabs do. He 
knows that the boy will be a lost soul unless 
he is ‘correct.’ ” 

“But how about America?” I asked. 

“Well, how about it? The natural laws I 
am talking of are not affected by climate, legis- 
lation, or political conditions. They operate 
straight through eras of tyranny, of democracy, 
socialism, or of any o‘her ism. They belong 
to a class of thing like family life. For in- 
stance, you can’t prevent a child from calling 
his father ‘papa,’ or calling his nurse by her 
first name. ‘There are natural laws which are 
deeper than government, and one of them is 
that the social amenities cannot exist at all 
unless they control and govern the rest of edu- 
cation. You see, the amenities imply every- 
thing,—early piety, sacred faith, immortality 
of the soul zi 

“Jiminy!” said I, “do you mean to say that 
I must lift my wine glass by the stem, or be 
damned ?” 

“You, Tucker? You are surely saved. St. 
Peter knows you well. Reflect! St. Ambrose 
is an old friend of yours.” 

“T don’t see the point.” 

“You were sent to St. Ambrose’s, the fash- 
ionable school, one of those Anglican-American 
schools; and that, in spite of the fact that you 
were a Catholic. Why was that? Because 
the Anglican school gives that peculiar, de- 
sirable varnish, which is observable, for in- 
stance, in your neckwear. My sister, who lives 
in Europe, sent her daughters to a nunnery, 
although she is a Protestant. Why was that? 
Because, as everyone knows, the Convent gives 
a touch to feminine manners which one can’t 
get elsewhere. And manners are the founda- 
tion of education: religion is a side show.” 





HE stroke had fallen. If I now should 

show feeling and defend Christianity, if I 
should point out that the power of those schools 
and monasteries came from the truth behind 
them, and not from the corruption of the times, 
the old gentleman would warm his hands at 
me. 

“Mr. Wilde,” said I, very willing to change 
the subject, “I don’t know whether you are too 
intellectual to give advice upon a practical 
matter; but I want to ask you something about 
schools. In fact, it was for this that I dropped 
in. My friend Saintly, the head master of St. 
Ambrose, is worried. The boys of twelve who 
come to him can neither read, nor spell, nor do 
sums. They have never heard of the Bible. 
Their handwriting is a horror. Shapespeare is 
a name, and no more, to them. Robinson 
Crusoe is as remote as Egyptology. They can- 
not write a note, or read the Lord’s Prayer 
aloud. How can such neglected beings ever be 
turned into educated men? It is too late. The 
education of the nursery is lost in America, 
and with it will vanish our higher education, 
which, as you know, is growing feebler every 
day. Saintly is in despair. How can one force 


a mother to teach her child, when the woman 
knows nothing herself? The mother is the 
kind of person who reads Robt. W. Chambers, 
and the father is an able business man. Neither 
of them has ever seen any one who wrote a 
good hand or read a good book. It’s an 
impasse in education.” 

Wilde mused awhile, then brightened up: 

“Have you ever seen an English or French 
child of seven? They write beautifully, they 
spell, they know the proper poems by heart, 
they can read aloud intelligently. They are 
trained animals. Why not demand training in 
the applicant to your schools; and not admit 
the incompetents, even if they are twelve years 
old? 

“But these people can’t train their children.” 

Wilde reflected again: 

‘You say the fathers are able business men ?” 

“Able, but ignorant.” 

“Well, if you will insist on training, you’ll 
get it. Don’t admit the boys unless they can 
take a good dictation.” 

“Great heavens, there isn’t such a thing in 
America, .as a good dictation!’ 


6¢PQUT there will be within six months after 

you demand it. ‘Do you mean to tell me 
that those able business men won’t import it? 
If necessary, they’ll farm out their brats all 
over England with the families of parsons. 
The lads will come back with Bibles and 
Robinson Crusoes in their pockets, and with 
good spelling, nice voices, and prize hand- 
writing sticking out all over them. If an 
American father can’t find a home in England 
for Bobby with the Rev. Mr. Bede, why, he’ll 
import the whole parsonage. He knows that 
he must get his boy into St. Ambrose, or into 
some other Saint-school for the sake of the 
hall-mark. And, by the way, it’s the fault of 
those very schools that good infant education 
is being lost in America. Your own head mas- 
ter, Mr. Saintly, is the criminal. He is yearly 
putting his hall-mark for silver on pewter 
pots.” 

“But how teach the parents?” 

“Teach them nothing. Let them find things 
out. You’re dealing with the major passion of 
mankind,—social ambition. Demand a little 
Latin. If you demanded Sanskrit, you’d get 
it. But you must he firm!” 

“Tl explain that to Saintly.” 

“No, no! Explain nothing. He wouldn’t 
understand. Tell him to raise the standards 
of admission. Tell him to have faith, and to 
do his duty and the Lord will provide. Tell 
him that the spirit of the higher education is 
abroad in our land already, and that it is be- 
ginning to qualify the nurseries in our business 
men’s houses, and that you know a plain man 
who reads Macaulay’s Lays aloud to his little 
boys and takes them to museums on Sunday 
afternoons. You know, Tucker, those fash- 
ionable schools are, after all, very important. 
They represent all that’s left of the Middle 
Ages in the United States,—the romance, the 
tradition, the knightly, saintly, beautiful thing. 
They have a great influence, too, upon our gen- 
eral cultivation, just because they represent a 
social tradition, never quite broken, which 
connects us with the old humanities.” 
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OTTO SARONY 


Robert Mantell’s famous Hamlet 
formed part of the Shakespearian 
repertory in which he recently 
appeared at the Forty-fourth 
Street Theatre. Mr. Mantell is 
at present making an extended 
tour of the country, appearing 
in many of his most noted rdéles 
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Three Melancholy Danes 





VANITY FAIR 





STRAUSS-PEYTON 


Fritz Leiber made his début as 
Hamlet at a special matinée per- 
formance, under the auspices of 
Robert Mantell. Mr. Leiber is a 
distinguished and _ experienced 
Shakespearian actor, having for 
many years played leading parts 
in the support of Mr. Mantell 


Walter Hampden gives his nota- 
ble performance of the late Prince 
of Denmark at a series of mati- 
nées. Aside from that, he has 
nothing on earth to do but appear 
in the leading male réle of “Be 
Calm, Camilla” every evening 
and two afternoons a_ week 


A Trio of Hamlets Who Have Succeeded Simultaneously in Making the Ghost Walk on Broadway 
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Grapeshot and Shrapnel 


Aimed at Some of Life’s Minor Engagements and Surprises 


HEN THE PRESIDENT said he would 

not be gone a single instant longer than 

was necessary, we quieted down some- 
what, and after he had been away a week or so, 
you would scarcely have noticed the country’s 
anguish, except for a Senator here and there 
who woke up in the night moaning for him— 
usually an opposition Senator, whose complaint 
was Constitutional. 


Two Newark policewomen seized girls at the Park 
Place Station, the Pennsylvania Station, and the Pub- 
lic Service Terminal, over-awed them by a display 
of their police badges, and forced them to wash rouge 
and powder from their faces. The chief of police 
said he got his authority for ordering it from the 
common law.—New Jersey News. 

Ir HAD TO COME no doubt with the great 
moral awakening brought on by the war, but 
the arrest of theatre parties seemed at first a 
hardship, and when followed as it logically 
must have been by the raiding of ladies’ 
luncheons, one felt a certain sympathy for the 
criminals. The season’s débutantes while not 
actively opposing the back-to-the-skin move- 
ment, could not help wondering if there really 
was anything in Magna Charta that forbade 
the toning down of a pimple now and then. 


THE WAY MINDS FLASH in the United States 
Senate continues to astonish us outside be- 
holders. A Senator declared the other day 


that he could never imagine George Washing-. 
ton doing what Woodrow Wilson did. Quick. 


as a wink another Senator replied that since 
Washington’s time the situation of the country 
had materially altered. 


IT WAS A REAL PLEASURE to learn from the 
replies of those professors and editors who were 
suspected of being too friendly to Germany 
that the conscience of each was perfectly clear. 
It adds to the already enormous number of 
‘clear consciences previously discovered, and we 
are happy to say that down to the present 
moment no one whose conscience is not entirely 
clear has reported it to the newspapers. The 
season’s prospects of self-satisfaction in the 
inner life was never better. 


CONSIDERING THE HOHENZOLLERN attitude 
towards atrocities, it is not strange that the ex- 
crownprince in captivity should have immedi- 
ately called for an accordeon. A good deal of 
misery first and last can be diffused by an ac- 
cordeon, and they say he is quite taken with it, 
although as an ex-devastator he finds it in- 
ferior to the lascivious pleasings of the loot. 


“In the pursuance of this policy, I sometimes wrote 
against the aggressions of England against American 
interests and sometimes against the depredations and 
outrages of Germany. * * * Iam not, and never 
was, either pro-English or pro-German, but merely 
pro-American.”—William Randolph Hearst. 

Not AN AMUSING PERSON generally, Mr. 
Hearst, when interpreting his own career, often 
is, as we must all acknowledge, quite strik- 


ingly original. 


NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS at the present 
writing are not especially interested in pro- 
longing the life of the Kaiser, but they do hope 
nothing serious will happen to him till they 
have found out at what time he goes to bed. 


By OLIVER WAKEFIELD 


IT Is RUMORED that the committee of 950 
college professors who have been working on 
‘The Inquiry” for Colonial House for the last 
fourteen months have filled seven large ware- 
houses with concise information—so conveni- 
ently arranged that it is almost instantly avail- 
able. A handy synopsis -weighing three hun- 
dred and sixty-two tons accompanied by thirty- 
seven stout, well-armed specialists in European 
geography went over on the George Washing- 
ton, for the Colonel’s immediate use, and the 
rest will follow when he needs it. It is all 
secret and of such interest that it has to be 
under guard day. and night. Much of it, the 
report adds, has been confidentially conveyed 
to Colonel House already, and to him alone. 
The news caused a little stir at the time, but it 
was generally felt that if the committee really 
had to tell it to anyone, Colonel House was 
their man. There was every reason to suppose 
that it would go no further. 


BOLSHEVISM HAVING BROKEN OUT among 
the Eskimo, it is understood that the United 
States government will send a small American 
expeditionary force in co-operation with China 
and Brazil, which will start for Peary Land 
at an early date, but the Allies will emphati- 
cally proclaim their intention to refrain from 
anything like interference with the people. 
Washington has given the strongest assurances 
that United States troops will be there for no 
other purpose than to see that the Eskimo state 
corresponds in justice and in fact to the state 
of the Eskimo; this object once attained, they 
will be immediately withdrawn. 


IT IS REPORTED that the persons who have 
been lamenting in the press and elsewhere that 
the war stopped too soon for our religious 
awakening, and that we did not experience the 
‘full chastening of calamity,” cheered up a 
little when they saw the figures of influenza 
mortality, and are now quite hopeful of famine 
conditions this winter and of the spread of 
tuberculosis in the spring. Still, they say 
nothing can quite take the place of the good 
old pillage, rape, bombing of babies, incen- 
diarism and massacre, which they had hoped 
were going to prevail. They say you have to 
bomb women and babies for quite a long period 
if you want to see the spiritual life really 
expand. 


“In saving the world have we lost our Republic?” 
Charles E. Hughes. 

WELL, WE CANNOT RECALL for the moment 
just where we put it, but we have always found 
it a good plan to think of something else, and 
then of a sudden it will occur to us. 


FORTUNATELY THE AFFAIR of that motorist. 


who killed the father and mother of the five 
young Italian children the other day turned 
out to be not at all serious, for he was ade- 
quately insured, but at first his friends were 
quite disturbed about him. 


Ir IS RUMORED that several hundred bank 
presidents, United States circuit court judges, 
vestrymen in the Episcopal church, and other 
members of a class hitherto accounted con- 
servative, have recently been converted to Bol- 


shevism by the leading articles in the New York 
Times on the subject of Socialist agitation. 


THE REQUEST OF THE London Times that 
some American shall serve as “executive trus- 
tee of the conscience of civilization’’ has caused 
a good deal of surprise over here, where it was 
not even suspected that the office was vacant. 
We had supposed Mr. H. G. Wells still held 
the position and was giving entire satisfaction. 


IN A RECENT ADDRESS by a university presi- 
dent objection is made to the practice followed 
hitherto in the language courses of our col- 
leges of teaching modern languages as if they 
were dead, and dead languages as if they were 
buried. In educational circles he is rebuked 
for his evident desire to introduce a frivolous 
and unnatural vivacity into the affair. 


How TO PREVENT the Germans from earn- 
ing any money and at the same time make 
them pay forty times as much as the whole 
Teutonic race is worth may have puzzled cer- 
tain of the Allied politicians and newspaper 
men privately, but not one of them has as yet 
admitted that the thing presented any serious 
difficulty. 


WAR POETRY WILL CONTINUE on its present 
basis a little longer, but it is believed that it 
will never go back to pre-war conditions. The 
government is said to have nearly perfected 
a well-thought out plan, including features of 
five-year state control and land settlement, 
which will readjust verse makers to the new 
conditions without risk of unemployment, 
waste, over-supply or duplication. It is be- 
lieved that a well organized bureau of verse 
control will greatly reduce the overhead 
charges. Singers on reconstruction will be 
supplied with their material on application. 


SPEAKING OF ILLITERACY, Secretary Lane 
says there are 3,700,000 people in this country 
“who cannot read a bulletin on agriculture.” 
That seems a rather hard test, and we should 
suppose the number would be much larger. 
We ourselves have repeatedly tried to read one, 
and failed. 


THE FOLLOWING CONVERSATION has been 
reported from Berlin: ‘Liebknecht,” said 
Herr Wolff, ‘no debased glutton like Catiline 
of Rome is worse than the vainglorious fanatic. 
How long, oh Karl, will thou abuse our pa- 
tience?” ‘‘Wolff,” said Liebknecht, “ye will 
pay me back until the yellow Tiber is red as 
frothing wine and in its deepest ooze your life 
blood curdles.” “Liebknecht,” pursued Herr 
Wolff, “what craven folly draws to thy side 
the insatiate bellowing throng?” “Craven?” 
retorted Liebknecht, “I gaze into the glaring 
eyeballs of the fierce Numidian lion even as a 
boy upon a laughing girl,” and turning to his 
companions he added, “Strike down yon 
guards, gain the mountain passes, and there 
do bloody war as did your sires at Thermopy- 
lae.”’ 

And yet they are complaining in the Ameri- 
can papers of the lack of an elevated tone in 
recent German political discussion. 
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The Warrior’s Progress 


Adventures of American Soldiers in Coldest England 


Sketches by Fish 








Here are two American soldiers, seeing England, who have: 
come face to face, for the first time, with one of the most 
peculiar of the native customs. The inhabitants of the 
country have for some time—in fact, ever since the war 
started—practised strange rites known as food regulations. 
The American invaders are involuntarily participating in 
the observance of these quaint ceremonies, which have to 
do with the size of the portions of food served. With great 
patience, careful observation, and a strong magnifying glass, 
a regulation portion of food may be discerned on the tray 
which is so reverently upheld by the high priest on the left 























VANITY FAIR 








The life of an Amcrican soldier, exploring the wilds of London, isn’t all smooth 
motoring. One of the greatest hardships that beset the explorer’s way is the diffi- 
culty of transportation. All the rolling stock seems to have been taken over by the 
taxicab drivers—and those masters of high finance are all dated up for months in 
advance. Here is a moving episode in the adventures of an American soldier in dark- 
est London. Accompanied by one of the younger natives, he has been on an interest- 
ing and instructive sightseeing visit to a local theatre, to see that quaint old English 
drama, “The Bing Boys Are Here.” Now the problem that faces the intrepid ad- 
venturer is that of getting home. Although he offers to pay enormous indemnities, 
the driver flatly refuses to arbitrate. It looks as though all means of communication 
have been cut off; in fact, it seems as if about the only thing left for the adven- 
turers to do is to walk as far as possible and go the rest of the way by dog-sledge 































Our heroes, with true American adaptability, have rapidly become acclimatized. They are also quickly getting used to the 
social customs of the country. This scene shows a cross-section of English society, with our heroes at the extreme left. 
Owing to the temperature of the coalless drawing-rooms, they have decided that the correct formal evening attire is a com- 
plete aviation outfit; in fact, all London is considering taking up the style, during the long, frigid, Arctic nights. The lady 
who is rendering the delightfully appropriate selection is doing her utmost, but she cannot hope to receive a warm reception 
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Our heroes’ progress through darkest En- 
gland includes a little détour into London 
society. They are here portrayed at a 
dance—where they are not meeting with 
marked success, among some of the older 
social lights o’ London. Their khaki uni- 
forms aren’t being done at all—all the 
native warriors dance in the regulation 
mess blue. But that isn’t all—the thing is 
that they are dancing as if they enjoyed it, 
actually enjoyed it. No wonder the colonel 
rushes in to stop them, accusing them of 
conduct unbecoming officers and gentlemen 
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A little impromptu ideal tour of London. Our heroes 
have chartered a motor, which is under the guidance 
of a willing but rather inexperienced chauffeuse. She 
is, in fact, much more interested in the scintillating 
conversation of her passengers than she is in a little 
thing like the traffic. Together, they are shattering 
the speed laws to bits, and then remoulding them 
Nearer to the heart’s desire. This is the first time 
that the American explorers have felt really at home 
in a strange country; the language of the policeman 
teminds them of the good old times they used to have 
on some of their pleasant little motor trips back home 
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Adelaide—At Last Won Over to Musical Comedy 


Where She Has Danced «The Royal Vagabond” to Success 
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The Hohenzollerns in New York 


More Leaves From the Princess Frederica’s Diary 


my diary because it has been so discourag- 

ing. After Uncle William’s offer to take 
over the presidency of Columbia University 
had been refused, he debated with Uncle 
Henry and with Cousin Ferdinand of Bulgaria 
(who is not living in our boarding house now, 
but who comes over quite often in the evenings) 
whether he would accept the presidency of 
Harvard. Cousin Ferdinand looked up the 
salary in a book—he has little books with all 
the salaries of people in America, and he says 
they are fine and much better than the Al- 
manach de Gotha, which we used to use in 
Europe to hunt people up. Cousin Ferdinand 
says that if he ever goes back to be King of 
Bulgaria again he is going to introduce these 
books. Cousin Ferdinand is getting very full 
of American ideas, and he says that what you 
want to know about a man is not his line of 
descent but his line of credit. And he says 
that the whole King business in Europe has 
been mismanaged. He says that there should 
have been millions in it. 

I forgot to say in my diary sooner that 
Cousin Ferdinand’s two friends, Mr. Mosen- 
hammer and Mr. Shehan, took him into their 
clothing business at once, as a sort of partner. 
The reason was that they found that Cousin 
Ferdinand could wear clothes; the effect on the 
buyer when they see Cousin Ferdinand walking 
up and down in front of the store is wonderful. 
Of course, all kings can wear clothes, and in 
the old days in the Potsdam palace we thought 
nothing of it. But Cousin Ferdinand says that 
the kings should have known enough to stop 
trying to be soldiers, and to put themselves at 
the head of the export clothing trade. He 
wishes, he says, that he had some of his Bul- 
garian generals here now in their blue coats 
trimmed with black fur; he says that with a 
little alteration, which he showed us how to do, 
he could have sent them out on the road, wher- 
ever that is, and have made the biggest boom 
in gentlemen’s winter fur trimmings that the 
trade ever saw. 


YOR two weeks I have written nothing in 


OUSIN FERDINAND, when he comes 

over in the evenings now, is always beauti- 
fully dressed, and I can notice that Mrs. 
O’Halloran, the landlady, is much impressed 
with him. I am glad of this, because we have 
not yet been able to pay her any money, and I 
was afraid she might say something about it. 
But what is stranger is that now that Cousin 
Ferdinand has good clothes, Uncle William 
and Uncle Henry seem much impressed, too. 
Uncle Henry looks so plain and common in 
his sailor’s jersey, and Uncle William, in his 
old frock coat, looks faded and shabby and 
his face always vacant and wandering. So 
now, when Cousin Ferdinand comes in, they 
stand up and get a chair for him and listen to 
his advice on everything. 

So, as I said, Cousin Ferdinand looked up 
the salary of the President of Harvard in a 
book, and he was strongly against Uncle Wil- 
liam’s taking the position. But Uncle William 
says this kind of position is the nearest thing 
in this country to what he had in Germany. 
He thinks that he could do for Harvard what 
he did for Germany. He has written out on a 





By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


big sheet of paper all the things that he calls 
the chief needs of America, because he is al- 
ways busy like this and never still. I forget the 
whole list, especially as he changes it every 
day according to the way that people treat him 
on the street, but the things that he always puts 
first are Culture, Religion, and Light. These 
he says he can supply, and he thought that the 
presidency of Harvard would be the best place 
to do it from. In the end, he accepted the 
position against Cousin Ferdinand’s advice, or 
at least I mean he said that he would be will- 
ing to take it, and he told Uncle Henry to pack 
up all his degrees and diplomas and to send 
them to Harvard and say that he was coming. 


O it was dreadfully disappointing when all 

the diplomas came back again by the next 
post. There was a letter with them but I didn’t 
see it, as Uncle William tore it into fragments 
and stamped on it. He said he was done with 
American universities forever. I have never 
seen him so furious. He named over on his 
fingers all the American professors that he 
had fed at Berlin, one meal each, and some- 
times even two—Uncle has a wonderful mem- 
ory for things like that—and yet this was their 
gratitude. He walked up and down his room 
and talked so wildly and incoherently, that if 
I had not known and been told so often by our 
greatest authorities in Germany how beauti- 
fully balanced Uncle William’s brain is, I 
should have feared that he was wandering. 

But presently he quieted down and said, 
with deep earnestness, that the American uni- 
versities must now go to ruin in their own way. 
He was done with them. He said he would 
go into a cloister and spend his life in quiet 
adoration, provided that he could find any- 
thing to adore, which, he says, in his station, 
is very doubtful. But half an hour later he 
was quite cheerful again—it is wonderful how 
quickly Uncle William’s brain recovers itself 
—and said that a cloister was too quiet and 
that he would take a position as governor of a 
state. There are a great many of these in this 
country, and Uncle spent days and days writ- 
ing letters to them and when the answers came 
in—though some never answered at all—Uncle 
William got into the same state of fury as 
about the presidency of Harvard. So, nat- 
urally, each day seemed more disappointing 
than the last, especially with the trouble that 
we have been having with Cousin Willie, of 
which I have not spoken yet, and I was getting 
quite disheartened until last evening when 
everything seemed to change. 





E all knew, of course, that Uncle William 
was the greatest artist in the world, but 
no one liked to suggest that he should sell his 
pictures for money, a thing that no prince was 
ever capable of doing. Yet I could not but 
feel glad when Uncle decided yesterday that 
he would stoop to make his living by ART. It 
cost him a great struggle to make this decision, 
but he talked it over very fully last night with 
Uncle Henry, after Uncle Henry came home 
from work, and the resolution is taken. 
Of course, Uncle always had a wonderful 
genius for painting. I remember how much 
his pictures used to be admired at the court at 


Berlin. I have seen some of the greatest paint- 
ers stand absolutely entranced—they said so 
themselves—in front of Uncle’s canvases. I 
remember one of the greatest of our artists say- 
ing one day to Uncle in the Potsdam Gallery, 
“Now, which of these two pictures is yours and 
which is Michel Angelo: I never can tell you 
two apart.’’ Uncle gave him the order of the 
Red Swan. Another painter once said that if 
Uncle’s genius had been developed he would 
have been the greatest painter of modern times. 
Uncle William, I remember, was dreadfully 
angry. He said it was developed. 


O it seemed only natural that Uncle should 
turn to Art to make our living. But he 
hesitated because there is some doubt whether a 
person of noble birth can sell anything for 
money. But Uncle says Tintoretto, the great 
Italian artist, had two quarterings of nobility, 
and Velasquez had two and a half. 

Luckily we have with us, among our things, 
Uncle’s easel and his paints that he used in 
Berlin. He had always to have special things 
because he doesn’t use little brushes and tubes 
of color as ordinary artists do, but had a big 
brush and his paint in a tin can so that he can 
work more quickly. Fortunately, we have with 
us three of Uncle’s pictures rolled up in the 
bottom of our boxes. He is going to sell these 
first, and after that he says that he will paint 
one or two every day. One of the three can- 
vases that we have is an allegorical picture 
called ‘‘Progress,” in which Progress is seen 
coming out of a cloud in the background, with 
Uncle William standing in the foreground. 
Another is called ‘Modern Science” and in 
this Science is seen crouched in the dark in the 
background and Uncle William standing in the 
light in the foreground. ‘The other is called 
“Midnight in the Black Forest”: Uncle Wil- 
liam did it in five minutes with a pot of black 
paint. They say it is impressionistic. 

So all the evening Uncle William and Uncle 
Henry talked about the new plan. It is won- 
derful how Uncle William enters into a thing. 
He got me to fetch him his old blue blouse, 
which was with the painting things, and he 
put it on over his clothes and walked up and 
down the room with a long paint-brush in his 
hand. ‘We painters, my dear Henry,” he said, 
“must not be proud. America needs Art. Very 
good. She shall have it.” 


COULD see, of course, that Uncle William 

did not like the idea of selling pictures for 
money. But he is going to make that side of it 
less objectionable by painting a picture, a very 
large picture, for nothing and giving it to the 
big Metropolitan Art Gallery which is here. 
Uncle has already partly thought it out. It is 
to be called the “Spirit of America,” and in it 
the Spirit of America will be seen doubled up in 
the background: Uncle has not yet fully thought 
out the foreground, but he says he has an idea. 

In any case, he is going to refuse to take 
anything more than a modest price for his pic- 
tures. Beyond that, he says, not one pfennig. 

So this morning Uncle rolled up his three 
canvases under his arm and has gone away to 
sell them. 

I am very glad, as (Continued on page 72) 
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GEISLER AND ANDREWS 


Francine Larrimore, who has long been a 
devotee of farce, has at last succumbed to 
the lure of musical comedy. She has been 
appearing in “Some Time,” by Rida John- 
son Young, with music by Rudolf Friml 
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Ivy Sawyer’s dancing and singing add greatly 
to the charm of “Oh, My Dear!” Her hus- 
band, Joseph Santley, has the leading mascu- 
line réle in the Princess Theatre production 


Helen Clarke makes it easy for even the most 
casual observer to see the reason why the 
Princess Theatre will be hanging out its 
S. R. O. sign for months and months to come duc 





Miriam Collins is another of the little group 
of earnest workers for the success of “Oh, 
My Dear!” This musical comedy differs from cha 
its predecessors in that Louis Hirsch wrote 
the music, instead of Jerome Kern; in the 
matter of success, it follows right along in the 
the footsteps of the other Princess productions all 
c 
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Makers of Merriment and Melody in Current Musical Comedies 
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The Midwinter Plays 


An Outburst of New Plays Starts the Glad New Year 


the life of a critic. In the first place, 

it is entirely too spotty. There are 
long, quiet stretches when he hasn’t a thing 
to do with his evenings, and then there are 
sudden outbursts of such violent activity 
that he nearly succumbs to apoplexy. If 
only the managers could be induced to 
spread things out a trifle thinner, much 
unnecessary suffering would be averted. 
But no—managers aren’t that way. The 
congested condition of the new plays is 
worse than ever. Before Christmas, for 
instance, there were two long weeks with 
not a single opening anywhere about them; 
the managers might just as well have car- 
ried out the idea and pasted decorative 
placards saying, ‘““Not to be opened till 
Christmas,” on the doors of their theatres. 
But just as soon as the joyous Yuletide hit 
town, the managers suddenly unleashed a 
whole drove of new plays and set them on 
the public. It cut in horribly on the critics’ 
holidays. On Christmas Eve, when every- 
one else was safe at home trying to make 
the children’s new mechanical toys work, 
there were the critics, out in the bitter 
night, striving to see seven openings at 
once. Oh, it’s a rough life, a critic’s is. : 

But then, it does have its compensa- 
tions. For example, there is “Dear Bru- 
tus,” the new Barrie play at the Empire. 
Seeing that really does make up for prac- 
tically everything. So far as I am concerned, 
it is one of the big things in life. Of course, 
the minute you start to say anything about a 
Barrie play, you immediately bore everyone 
around you to the verge of tears. There is sim- 
ply no use in trying to tell about it—the only 
thing to do is to go see it as soon as possible, 
which will probably be some time in Easter 
week, from the way the house is selling out. It 
is practically impossible to talk about the play 
without bringing in “whimsical charm,” and 
that spoils everything. People are so everlast- 
ingly fed up with the poor old term that they 
say, “Oh, yes, it must be another of those 
things—let’s go to the movies.”” But there you 
are; the play is simply packed with whimsical 
charm, and what can you do about it? And, 
after all, it does seem pretty good to call some- 
thing charming for a change; it is certainly de- 
lightfully restful to see a play wherein nobody 
swears at anybody, or shoots anybody, or se- 
duces anybody, or goes to war about anything. 
The outstanding feature of the Great Dramas 
of this season is their thorough and exhaustive 
lack of charm. You can count the exceptions 
on the fingers of one hand,—and have a thumb 
and two or three fingers left over. 

Well, anyway, “Dear Brutus” is to me the 
event of the season. Besides the well-known 
charm, it holds you interested and entertained 
every second, and there are few other plays of 
the season that keep you right along with them 
all the way through. I don’t know whether you 
feel that way about it, but I think it is a far 
better play than “A Kiss for Cinderella’’ was. 
I will admit that I got a bit sunk in the whim- 
sicalities of “A Kiss for Cinderella,” but “(Dear 
Brutus” never cloys for a moment. 

It isn’t just the play itseli—there is the ex- 


Tete really isn’t much to say for 
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ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 


Eleanor Painter appears in the leading réle of ‘“Glori- 
anna,” the musical comedy which has evidently settled 
down for a season-long run at the Liberty Theatre 


GEISLEK AND ANDREWS 


Cathleen Nesbitt, after playing in support of 
Cyril Maude in “The Saving Grace,” recently 
appeared with Blanche Bates in a _ vaude- 
ville sketch, as propaganda for the Red Cross 


cellence of its acting, too. Those whimsi- 
cal things can be so completely ruined by 
an over-sweet performance. I shudder to 
think how sticky the whole thing would 
have been with a less able performance 
than that of William Gillette. The ladies’ 
cup goes to Helen Hayes, who does an ex- 
quisite bit of acting. Hers is one of those 
roles that could be over-done without a 
struggle, yet she never once skips over into 
the kittenish, never once grows too exuber- 
antly sweet,—and when you think how 
easily she could have ruined the whole 
thing, her work seems little short of mar- 
velous. I could sit down right now and 
fill reams of paper with a single-spaced 
list of the names of actresses who could 
have completely spoiled the part. The 
cast of “Dear Brutus” also includes Louis 
Calvert, Sam Sothern, Hilda Spong, and 
Violet Kemble Cooper—you can see for 
yourself it’s a big evening. 

Altogether, “Dear Brutus” meant prac- 
tically everything tome. It made me weep 
—and I can’t possibly enjoy a play more 
than that. 





**T‘AST IS WEST” brought the tears to 

4 my eyes, too, but they were tears 
caused by extensive yawning. It is one of 
those plays where you can guess what is 
going to happen all the way along, if you 
can only work up the interest. It is a Chi- 
nese play, and you know how those things are 
—the love of the Chinese heroine for the Amer- 
ican hero in the white trousers; the Chinese 
villain, wealthy, influential and head of a tong; 
the pidgin English; the selection from “Butter- 
fly,” during the second intermission, and all 
the rest of it. ‘East Is West” is strictly ac- 
cording to formula, except that it seems a good 
deal worse than is absolutely necessary. The 
heroine turns out to be not Chinese at all, in 
the last act, but an American girl, stolen in her 
infancy,—which makes the whole thing seem 
such a useless fuss, if she was going to go and 
be an American all the time. 

The authors, Samuel Shipman and John 
Hymer, haven’t missed a trick. All the old 
ones are there—the heroine’s refusing to wor- 
ship Chinese gods, and her frequent pulling of 
a crucifix from her Oriental camisole and pray- 
ing aloud, holding it on high; the conversation 
about the moonlight, the flowers and the little 
clouds; the hero’s house, with affluence shown 
by a property butler, and an over-abundance of 
cocktails; the mother with the prematurely tal- 
cumed hair; and the getting of a laugh by 
means of the words “hell,” “damn,” “chicken,” 
and “shimmie,” uttered by the guileless hero- 
ine. And the worst of it was that the audience 
at the Astor Theatre fell for all those things, 
the night I was there. They were just as ex- 
cited as if it were all new stuff. 

I have heard it said that it took Messrs. 
Shipman and Hymer just three and a half days 
to write their drama. I should like to know 
what they were doing during the three days. 

Fay Bainter is so persistently kittenish in 
the leading réle that it was all I could do to 
keep from rising in my place and appealing to 
her personally,— (Continued on page 74) 
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PHILIP GIBBS 


Because he is by nature a writer, never 
having been to school or college; be- 
cause he is the author of half a 
dozen excellent novels; because he 
spent four years with the British 
armies at the fighting front; but chiefly 
because, as correspondent of the Lon- 
don Chronicle and the New York 
Times, he has given to the world some 
of the most intimate, picturesque, and 
truthful pen pictures of the Great War 


GCRSCHEL 


We Nominate for the Hall 


CAPTAIN R. NORRIS WILLIAMS, 2ND 


Because he played such thrilling tennis in the 
last Davis Cup matches; because he is the former 
National lawn tennis champion of the United 
States; because he got his commission at Platis- 
burg; but chiefly because he justified that com- 
mission by winning the Croix de Guerre in the 
Services of Supply of the American Army in France 
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of Fame: 


ALFRED L. BECKER 


Because he is an able lawyer and an 
author of distinction; because he is a 
wonderfully skilful bridge player; be- 
cause he is a Deputy Attorney General 
of New York; because he was of great 
assistance to the French Government 
in obtaining evidence to convict Bolo 
Pacha; but chiefly because he has done 
more to stamp out German propaganda 
and conspiracies in this country than 
any other state or federal official 


VINCENT BLASCO IBANEZ 


Because he has twice been exiled from 
his native Spain for intellectual inde- 
pendence and the frankness of its ex- 
pression; because Sorolla painted this 
portrait of him; because, in a single 
year, in addition to constant corre- 
spondence for the French newspapers, 
he has produced a book of 450,000 
words, called Mare Nostrum, on the sub- 
marine warfare in the Mediterranean, 
and translated the Arabian Nights into 
Spanish; but principally because, in 
that same year, he wrote the most nota- 
ble novel concerning the war,—‘‘The 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse” 


HISPANIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
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An Oriental Composer of Occidental Music 
The Work of the Leader of the Tokio Philharmonic Orchestra 


caku Yamada was recently given in New 
York. It was conducted by the com- 
poser himself, who is the conductor of the 
Tokio Philharmonic Orchestra. The concert 
proved to be ‘extremely interesting and par- 
ticularly instructive, and the orchestral num- 
bers, as well as some of the composer’s works 
for the piano, go to prove that no one can deal 
with the music of a country quite so well as a 
native of that country. The composer arranged 
a series of Japanese melodies paraphrased in 
Western musical idiom; they are models of ar- 
rangement and development. The harmony is 
rich and appropriate, and the whole effect is to 
bring out a charming and particularly unique 
vein of beauty—all that haunting miniature 
mood that we find in Japanese poetry. 
Strikingly, the larger works of the Japanese 
composer are in the truest European vein, dis- 
playing a superb command of the resources of 
harmony and of the orchestra. He developed 
under the influence of the classics, and most of 
his work reveals only the slightest Oriental 
touch. But he comes to his native island songs 
with the homely familiarity that education in 


\ orchestral concert of the works of Kos 
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KIKUCHI 


Koscaku Yamada, who, besides being a musi- 
cian and a composer of distinction, is the con- 
ductor of the Tokio Philharmonic Orchestra 


the European conservatories has not obliterated. 

Yamada organized the first symphonic or- 
chestra of native players to perform the music 
of Occidental composers under a Japanese con- 
ductor. It is the present Philharmonic Orches- 
tra of Tokio. His works include a symphony, 
“Triumph and Peace,” in F major, four move- 
ments; a number of symphonic poems, and a 
choreographic symphony, the inspiration for 
which was received from Maeterlinck’s drama, 
“Mary Magdalene.” This symphony was 
played for the first time at his American con- 
cert. He also wrote an- elaborate “Coronation 
March” in 1915, and the new Emperor ac- 
cepted the dedication, which is indeed a special 
and unusual honor for a composer. 


AMADA says that Western music is rap- 
idly making its way into Japanese favor. 
Japanese school children are taught to sing 
such songs as ‘“‘Way Down Upon the Suwanee 
River,”—with Japanese lyrics, of course. 
Thus, it would seem, while we are importing 
the music of the Orient, and assimilating it in 
considerable part, the East, by way of return- 
ing the compliment, is being won to our music. 


It All Comes Under the Head of Peace 


Some of the Inestimable Benefits Due to the End of the War 


cited, just now. The late war is still a 

bit too close to be exactly screamingly 
funny. It isn’t entirely out of our systems, yet 
—or, if you’d rather put it that way, we haven’t 
enough perspective on it. But the time is even 
now on its way when we will be definitely 
through with all that sort of thing. When the 
members of the Army of Occupation finally 
decide to call it a war and come home to write 
the conventional book on their four years in 
Germany; when the ultimate decision has been 
reached as to which nations are to be allowed 
in the big League and which are to be the bush- 
leaguers; when, in short, war is completely out 
of date, except for a few informal amateur 
productions down in South America—think 
how completely revolutionized life will be. 
Imagine what living will be like, without even 
a trace of war lying around loose. Picture 
getting through a whole blessed day, without 
once hearing, seeing, or using the terms “cam- 
ouflage,” “slacker,” or “doing your bit”... . 
It is difficult for the merely human mind to 
grasp what the warless future will mean. 
There are but few of us who can realize, to- 
day, that the glorious day is coming when we 
can pick up a newspaper and not find some- 
where therein a.cartoon of the recent kaiser, 
wrapped in a dark cloak and gazing moodily 
on a badly messed up world; or a sketch of the 
former crown prince, running in the direction 
of a place plainly labelled “Holland,”’ so that 
you can’t go wrong on the point of the caption, 
which is some subtle conceit about his being 
in Dutch. To think that the time is coming— 


()’ course, it’s rather early to get all ex- 


By HELEN WELLS 


and probably in this generation, too—when 
there will be a Sunday supplement without 
photographs of batches of German prisoners, 
or of recently returned society women, who 
have been serving in canteens in France, or of 
girl munition workers during their lunch hour! 
It is almost impossible to realize that ours will 
be, some day, the restful joy of beholding an 
advertisement which does not bear the picture 
of a delighted doughboy holding the advertised 
product on high and exclaiming, “Say, buddy 
—this is what helped me win the war for the 
good old U. S. A.” I sit and wonder, sometimes, 
in the melancholy twilight, just what the ad- 
vertisement writers are going to do when they 
can’t decently drag in the war any more. What 
can life hold for them if they can’t use a soldier 
or a sailor or a cavalry charge, with the ad- 
vertised product mounted on a gun-carriage? 
I suppose they will just have to go back to the 
ante-bellum mother and child, or the group of 
young men in underclothes gathered informally 
around a billiard table. 


HINK, too, of the staggering change there 

will be in our monthly. and weekly litera- 
ture—I repeat, for the sake of emphasis, think. 
It seems almost too much to hope that some 
day there will be magazines without cover de- 
signs of highly colored young women gazing 
at framed pictures of uniformed men, invari- 
ably captains—yet, some day it will come true. 
That will be the day, too, when there will be 
magazine stories in which the hero will not be 
a soldier, and his old father and mother will 
not sit and look, with tear-dimmed eyes, at the 


coat he left hanging on the rack, and the hero- 
ine will not be regenerated by the great war. 
That will be the ineffable day when no maga- 
zine will contain an article entitled “How I 
Felt When I First Went Over the Top;” and 
profusely illustrated articles about “Dehy- 
drated Foods and Their Aid in Winning the 
War” will be restfully extinct, together with 
verses—always by feminine authors—about 
the stars on their service flags. 


ND it isn’t in literature alone that peace, 
perfect peace, will change things all 
around.. The moving picture industry will 
have to turn right around and begin over 
again. Remove the battle scenes from a scen- 
ario, and all that is left to us will be an oc- 
casional glimpse of the Gish family. 

But perhaps the most radical change of all 
will be in the realm of fashions. Soon—and 
may an all-merciful Providence speed the day! 
—we shall no longer see what the fashion 
writers so concisely term “the military note.” 
Not even moving picture heroes will venture 
out in broad-belted khaki-colored business 
suits, labelled by an inspired designer “The 
Pershing.” Not even choyus men will appear 
before the world in short, belted, olive-drab 
overcoats, martially entitled ““The Trencher.” 
Nevermore will stenographers march proudly 
to their jobs wearing overseas caps made of 
khaki-colored plush. A better, brighter day is 
dawning upon us, when all the atrocities of 
the war will be entirely forgotten—and may I 
not express my complete concurrence in the 
idea that that day can’t come any too soon? 
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This is a typical scene, any morning, at the office where passports are obtained. The ladies waiting so patiently on line are all in 
desperate need of passports. If they don’t get over to France right away, France is going to go right to pieces, that’s all there is to it. 


Each one has a heart-throbbing story to tell the harassed gentleman behind the desk. 


He is holding down one of the world’s worst 


jobs; the other is directing people how to get from Times Square to Grand Central Station, by means of the subway shuttle system 





One of the ladies in the decorative frieze 
above is in particularly urgent need of a pass- 
port. Her husband is engaged in doing recon- 
struction work of vast importance, and she 
feels she should get over to him as soon as 
possible. The sketch shows the husband, en- 
gaged in his extensive reconstruction labors 





A case of the most pressing need for a passport 


conference; he is the figure on the extreme left 


Helpful Hints on How to Get to France 


Sketches by Ethel Plummer 


ONE of the most thriving and popular of the post-war industries 
is that of getting passports. As soon as the war was officially 
declared off, everyone was seized with an all-consuming desire to 
get over to France and be in on some of the excitement, and pick 
up a few souvenirs. The only hitch to the whole delightful little 
jaunt is this thing of obtaining passports. The government is 
really entirely too up-stage about the matter. It won’t let anyone 
go over to France just for the ride. You have to prove that your 
reason for going is an affair of international importance, before the 
government will be reasonable and consent to part with a pass- 
port. Here are shown some cases where the need for passports is 
particularly urgent and compelling. In these instances, it is abso- 
lutely vital that the documents be obtained immediately, and if the 
government doesn’t do something about it right away, Vanity Fair 
simply can’t answer for the consequences, that’s all it has to say. 


Surely any government 
would have a heart and im- 


the lady who wants to get to 

France to render first aid to 

the dogs that did such brave 
work while the war was on. 

She plans founding a so- 
ciety, to be known as “Our 

Furry Friends.” Here is a 

little group of our furry 

friends, showing how desper- 

ately in need of assistance 

they are at the present time 
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mediately give a passport to (7 a, 
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The benevolent-looking lady nearest the desk, 
in the Great Passport Scene at the top of the 
page, nearly broke the clerk’s heart when she 
told him how Réné, her poor little godson is 
in France all alone, with no one to care for 
him and hear his prayers at night. This is 
the latest portrait of Réné, her dear Alleul 














is that of the lady whose husband is to be among _—— 
those present at the Versailles peace conference. c 
Here is a glimpse of husband, at the well-known . 
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Laying Plans for the New Social Order 


Hints, Warnings and Suggestions to the Bloated Bourgeoisie 


W asy sere wishing to be an alarmist, in 


any sense of the word, I feel that a 

warning note should be sounded with 
respect to the coming Social Revolution. If 
Bolshevism is headed for this country with the 
speed ascribed to it by many prophets, it is 
evident that Something Ought to Be Done 
About It. 

What to do? There is some danger of be- 
coming panicky over this question, until we 
adopt the laissez faire attitude characteristic of 
all tottering regimes, and make the best of it. 
Herr Hohenzollern, in spite of his pre-election 
bravado, decided to check his trunks for Hol- 
land, without even so much as a demand for a 
recount when the returns were flashed on the 
sheet in front of the Lokal Anzeiger office. But 
he didn’t adapt himself to conditions soon 
enough. Let the rest of us Bourbons (for ac- 
cording to the new social standards, anyone 
who has thirty-five cents to spend for a maga- 
zine is a Bourbon, and should be deposed) take 
warning and arrange our schedules in advance. 


BVIOUSLY, the first thing to do is to get 

on friendly terms with all potential mem- 
bers of the coming Workingmen’s Councils. 
If you happen to know of any one in your 
neighborhood who looks like a soviet, begin 
now to cultivate his acquaintance; get fratty 
with him, and let him see that there is really 
more to you than appears on your plutocratic 
surface. Then, when the Big Overturn comes, 
and the workingmen stop work and go in for 
municipal government, there may be a nice fat 
commissionership waiting for you, especially 
if you can read and write. They will simply 
have to have someone around to open the mail 
and see what it’s all about. 

As an example of what I mean, let me take 
Germany. Germany is taken as an example 
for everything nowadays; so there can be no 
objection to my using her just this once. In 
Germany, when the Crash came, they first 
picked Mr. Ebert, sometime cobbler, to be in 
charge of the works. From his pictures, I take 
him to be a jolly old soul, with a nice double 
chin, and probably, in his cobbling days, he 
could have been easily approached and won 
over by a friendly word or so. 

If, for instance, a couple of the hereditary 
dukes of Hesse-Miihlbach-Spandau had seen 
the writing on the wall soon enough and had 
gone around to Ebert’s Nonpareil Shoe-repair- 
ing Shop, some night five or six years ago (or 
even five or six months ago, for that matter), 
and had said: 

“Well, well, if it isn’t Herr Ebert! Come 
along,—drop that boot for half an hour and 
have a round of doppelbraiu with us at Max’s 
place!’ 

Well, there is no telling but that those two 
dukes might now be holding down: a couple of 
portfolios instead of serving as motorman and 
conductor on the Amsterdam-Edam Inter- 
urban, 


S° the wise propertied people and_bour- 
geoisie of this country will begin now to 
arrange their calling lists with an eye for the 
Greatest Good for the Greatest Number. If 
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you are not sure whether you are one of the 
bourgeoisie or a working-man, don’t take a 
chance. Go right ahead on the theory that you 
are a malefactor of great wealth. 

Russia is full of men to-day who had al- 
ways considered themselves members of the 
lower strata until the Thirty-third Degree 
Revolution came along, and they found out 
that they Were classified with the idle rich for 
immediate annihilation. They are now mak- 
ing little stones out of big ones in a prison 
yard, and consider themselves lucky at that. 

Just being hard up doesn’t get you any- 
where with the Workingmen’s Council of the 
Bolshevik persuasion. You have to have run 
through not only your own money, but some- 
one else’s, to be classed as a real democrat, 
and worthy of a membership card in your local 
soviet. 

So it is best not to take any chances, but to 
simply go ahead on the theory that you are 
down for a dark and unsanitary cell, unless 
you rustle around and scrape up some in- 
fluential friends. 


OU will have to go about it carefully and 
tactfully. Don’t for a minute blurt out 
your real purpose. Just amble into some big 
machine-shop some day, and stroll down the 
aisle as if you were looking around out of 
curiosity. When you come to a lathe pre- 
sided over by a particularly uncouth-looking 
Slovene, touch him on the shoulder, and say: 

“Hello, Fred.” 

Now his name will not be Fred, but it will 
give you an opening for further conversation. 
You can say: 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, I thought it was 
Fred Gerrish. But I see that it isn’t. 
‘ Very stupid of me. Isn’t it 
close in here? How do you like your 
work ?” 

If he says he likes his work, pass on to 
the next man. No one who likes his work 
can belong to the New Social Order. That is 
Regulation No. 1. 

But if he registers disgust when the sub- 
ject is broached, you can be sure that he is a 
revolutionary diplomat in the making, and 
sure to be a help to you when the time comes. 

He may not understand English, in which 
case you will have to say all this in sign- 
language. Then you can gradually indicate 
to him that you think it would be a good idea 
if you were to take him out for a drink. 

The foreman may interpose here, but you 
can ignore him. All foremen are to be shot 
in front of the Public Library on the morning 
following the Revolution. 

Then, when you have got your workingman 
on a friendly basis, you can sound him out 
as to his political preferences. You can find 
out whether he believes that the centripetal or 
the centrifugal theory should dominate a gov- 
ernment, whether he has found the committee 
system to be a success, and how he feels about 
the Australian ballot. You can intimate that 
you have had considerable experience in par- 
liamentary procedure, that you can work a 
typewriter, and that, in a pinch, you think 
you could fill a job like Parks Commissioner 


or Borough President under a soviet govern- 
ment. You might add that, ever since you 
were a boy, you have had a desire to work 
for a soviet government, and that somehow it 
seems to be just what you were built for. 
Certainly, your present job as bank-president 
is distasteful enough. 

By this time, you ought to have him right 
in line for your purpose, and all you have to 
do is to foster the connection along during the 
months intervening before the Overturn, and 
then, when New York wakes up some morn- 
ing and finds Fifth Avenue decorated with 
red flags, you will be one of the first to be 
chosen to make speeches and perhaps pink 
off a few old friends among the landholders. 


HERE is another class which ought to be 

in fine fettle for revolutionary activities. 
That is the bar-tenders. Sedition is known to 
feed on unemployment, and, at the present 
rate of turnover, there soon won’t be enough 
work for bar-tenders to do to give them that 
healthy glow so vital to a good circulation. 

Of course, this course of action will necessi- 
tate a lot of misunderstanding among your old 
friends. They will gather in the clubs and 
in theatre smoking-rooms ard say: 

‘“‘What-has happened to Algie? I saw him 
this afternoon sitting on a bench in Madison 
Square playing tick-tack-toe with an uncouth 
looking person in a paper-cap and overalls. 
And Marjorie said that she saw him last week 
giving a box-party for a crowd of bar-tenders 
and stokers at the Follies. Has the dear old 
boy gone mad ?” 

‘But the dear old boy will have the laugh on 
them, some fine red morning, when he is 
elected soviet Labor delegate to push them all 
into the North River. 

Just think of what fun it will be to wander 
in on some plutocratic acquaintance, with a 
warrant signed by the People’s Commissioner 
under your coat, and lure him into bragging 
about how much he cleaned up in Wall Street. 

“Any luck lately, old dear?” you will ask. 

“Well, rather,” he will say, pushing out his 
Budd-draped chest. “A cool five-hundred- 
thou’ on Am. Nugatine.” 

“Sorry, old thing,” you will then be empow- 
ered to retort, “but that puts you in the man- 
slaughter class at Auburn. Report at four- 
thirty to-morrow morning to Mike the hat- 
cleaner down-stairs and he will have your 
transportation ready. . .. Oh, and by the way, 
wear any old thing; it will be most informal.” 

But the only trouble with getting in on the 
ground floor of a revolution is, you can never 
be certain just which the ground floor is. No 
matter how low a class you may pick in the 
social scale, there is sure to pop up someone 
still lower, who hails your resolution as a re- 
actionary movement of landed gentry, and 
maintains that he represents the only true 
Revolution. To-day’s red flag is to-morrow’s 
red cravat, and you may find yourself and 
Mike the hat-cleaner and your other co-rebels 
all cast into Ludlow Street jail for betraying 
the people, for you never can tell when the 
mountain whites of Kentucky will break loose 
and start a real movement of the proletariat. 
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Lola Fisher is appearing in “Be 
Calm, Camilla,” the latest of Clare 
Kummer’s series of successful com- 
edies. Miss Fisher plays the hero- 
ine, who is run over—off-stage—by 
the hero’s automobile, but recov- 
ers in time to marry the reckless 
millionaire at the end of the play 
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Common Faults in Bidding at Auction 
Where Most of the Average Player’s Money Is Thrown Away 


EAVING out of consideration exceptional 
hands, strong enough to bid three or more 
immediately, we find this rule: Any 

suit which is good enough for the trump, but 
not good enough to assist or to oppose another 
declaration, should never be a free bid. The 
player who will consistently keep this simple 
precept in view will avoid one of the most 
common faults in the bidding at auction. 


Secondary Bids Defined 


LL such suits are secondary bids. That is, 
they should be reserved for the second 
round, and declared then, if a favorable op- 
portunity offers, after having refused to bid 
them on the first round. 

There are three classes of secondary bids, 
and the player who fails to distinguish between 
them in his declarations must be considered 
as at fault. The first class are those bids made 
on the second round after having passed the 
first opportunity for a free bid. The second 
class are bids in a major suit after having bid 
a minor suit on the first round. The third 
class are bids of a lower ranking suit after 
having bid one of higher rank on the first 
round. It is with the first class of secondary 
bids that we have now to deal. 

Suppose the dealer passes, one of the op- 
ponents bids a heart and the dealer then bids 
a spade. This indicates that while the spade 
suit is good enough for the trump, it is not 
good enough to be of any assistance for a dif- 
ferent declaration by the dealer’s partner, nor 
strong enough to win any sure tricks against 
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the opponents’ heart contract. Length is 
probably its only qualification, five cards or 
more. 

Such bids are seldom at fault, although they 
may be a trifle optimistic at times. As they 
are seldom doubled, they may score honors 
against a loss of 50, and they at least have 
the virtue of leaving the partner under no mis- 
apprehension as to the assisting or defensive 
value of the suit named, provided he under- 
stands the characteristic of secondary bids. 

This brings us to another common fault in 
bidding, which is the failure of the partner to 
make due allowance for the fact that the bid 
is secondary, and that the suit cannot be de- 
pended on for the high cards that would be 
indicated by a free bid. To assist such bids 
without the extra strength to make up for 
their weakness is one of the most prolific 
sources of penalties at auction 

The situation is entirely different from the 
forced bid, which overcalls an opponent’s free 
bid, as when the dealer bids a heart and the 
second hand a spade. The forced bid may be 
quite strong enough to have been a free bid, 
had the dealer passed. This is never true of 
secondary bids. 

The chief value of shifting a bid into the 
secondary class is that it warns the partner 
to be cautious about pushing matters or dou- 
bling. It is also useful in warning him that he 
will not find much assistance for a bid of his 
own, in case he is inclined to shift to another 
declaration that looks promising. It is strict- 
ly a defensive bid, not to be carried too far by 


the partner. Here is a good example of its 
value as a warning to be cautious, and of the 
result when that warning is not given: 
YAJ4 
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© A852 
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When Z dealt and passed, A bid a club, and 
Y passed, being satisfied to save the game 
against a minor suit, even with Z’s indicated 
weakness. When B passed, Z trotted out his 
secondary heart bid, which A passed. This 
informs Y that Z’s hand is good for little or 
nothing unless hearts are trumps, but that it is 
good enough to put up some kind of a fight 
against the adversaries’ clubs. Observe that 
if Z is left to play the hand, he will make his 
contract. 

B went to two clubs, and Y assisted the 
hearts once only. He is willing to be set 50 
to score honors and prevent an adverse score 
in clubs, but when they went to three clubs, 
Y passed, having in mind the secondary nature 
of Z’s bid. A made his contract, three by 
cards in clubs. 

At some tables Z bid hearts originally, and 
this induced Y to assist the hearts over A’s 
bid of two clubs. (Continued on page 64) 
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William Gillette—Now in “Dear Brutus” 


After a Year’s Absence From New York, He Has Returned in Sir James Barrie’s Newest Play 
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Sylvia Field, as Joy, 
and a group of the 
Unborn Children. Joy 
visits the Realm of 
the Unborn Children, 
where the six future 
members of her fam- 
ily all recognize her + 
as their mother 


write 





Reggie Sheffield plays Ty/ty!, the 
ero, who seeks a wife. He final- 
ly finds a very delightful one in 
Joy, impersonated by Sylvia Field 
—although he doesn’t recognize 
her at all, until the ultimate act 
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Edith Wynne Mat- 
thison plays the réle 
of Light, and Sylvia 
Field is the veiled 
figure, who later turns 
out to be Joy—the 
very person Tyltyl 
has been looking for 
all during the evening 


Tyltyl really cannot 
make up his mind 
which one of the Six 
Sweethearts to choose 
—and it isn’t any 
wonder, when you 
look at them. The 
parts are played by 
Winifred Lenihan, 
May Collins, Boots 
Wooster, June Walk- 
er, Flora Sheffield, 
and Gladys George 


“The Betrothal”—A Sequel to “The Bluebird” 


A Notable Production of a Maeterlinck Play 


NE of the Great Moments in the present dramatic season was Winthrop 
Ames’ production of Maeterlinck’s symbolical play, “The Betrothal.” For 
sheer beauty, the production far outranks anything that has been seen around 
these parts for many a weary month; it is difficult to imagine a more beautiful 
series of stage pictures than those which Herbert Paus has designed for it. 


The play itself is a continuation of the story of “The Bluebird,’—7yltyl, now 
grown up, instead of searching for happiness again, goes right in the opposite 
direction and looks for a wife, finding an unusually charming one in Joy, 
played by Sylvia Field. The play has a notable cast, including Edith Wynne 
Matthison, Reggie Sheffield, Augustin Duncan, Cecil Yapp, and many others. 
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The Chicago Opera in New York 


In a Five Weeks’ Season the Campanini Company Will Present Many Novelties and Revivals 


RAILING clouds of glory from Chicago, 

the Campanini company—cr, to give it its 

formal name, the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion—opens on January 27 an opera season 
of five weeks at the Lexington Theatre. Last 
year the Campanini company gave four weeks 
at the Lexington, and New York remembers 
them vividly. They meant to us Muratore, 
who wears his artistic toga like a noble Roman, 
and Mary Garden; Galli-Curci, not yet thirty 
(by the managerial calendar) and already a 
legendary figure, and Dame Melba, a legend- 
ary figure, too; Rosa Raisa, of the torrid so- 
prano thunders, and baritone Stracciari redi- 
vivus; Dalmorés and Dufranne, old friends 
who are not back this year; Huberdeau, of the 
mellow bass; Baklanoff, baritone and actor, 
and a little host of waxing stars like Anna 
Fitziu, Carolina Lazzari, Cyrena van Gordon, 
Alfred Maguenat. They meant operas the 
Metropolitan declines to give us, and we love 
—Louise,” “Pelléas et Mélisande,” “Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame.” In fact, they meant 
many delightful and exhilarating operatic ex- 
periences for a space of four weeks. ‘The re- 
turn this year means sti!l more of them, for 
five. 


S artistic leaders, the Campanini company 
again boasts Muratore and Mary Garden. 

The codperation of the pair in the “world 
premiére” of Henri Février’s “Gismonda,” 
after Sardou, supplements their earlier codpera- 





MATZENE 
John O’Sullivaa, whose combined French and 


Irish temperament, and wonderful voice, will 
surely make a strong appeal to the sentimental 
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tion in the same composer’s ““Monna Vanna,” 
after Maeterlinck. ‘Then, Muratore, with his 
romantic presence, his big and glowing voice, 
his compelling power, both as singer and as 
actor, is here to vivify the great traditional 
French parts of Faust, Roméo, Don José, 
Werther, and Des Grieux. Just as his per- 
sonality and his art assure him a special place 
of leadership among the men, so Miss Gar- 
den’s assure her a similar position among the 
women, whether she elects to make them mani- 
fest in the scarlet and jet of Carmen or the 
ghostly white of J/élisande, whether she enacts 
Thais or Tosca, Monna Vanna or Louise. This 
season, besides a selection from her former 
repertory and the “creation” of “Gismonda,” 
she is doing Cléopatre, in Massenet’s posthu- 





Mlle. Yvonne Gall, the new French soprano, 


who made a most favorable impression in 
Buenos Aires last summer, will be heard for 
the first time in New York with the Chicago 
Opera Company at the Lexington Theatre 


mous opera, and one of her old triumphs of the 
Paris Opéra Comique (not shown here hither- 
to) Chrysis in Camille Erlanger’s “Aphrodite,” 
an opera based on the luxurious Alexandrian 
romance of Pierre Louys. Much of joy as these 
connote, they could not well hold more than 
the collaboration of Garden and Muratore in 
just the old beloved “Carmen” of Bizet! 

Rosa Raisa, the young dramatic soprano of 
heroic race, in addition to her Vesuvian Alida 
and Santuzza of last year, enters on revived 
roles from the old repertory in which Pasta, 
Grisi, Malibran, Jenny Lind, Falcon, Cruvelli, 
Titiens, Lehmann trod to glory—the title rdle 
of “Norma” and Rachel, in “La Juive.” Fran- 


cesca da Rimini, in young Zandonai’s Dan- 
tesque opera of that name, and the heroines of 
“Tl Trovatore,” ‘‘La Gioconda,” and “L’Afri- 
caine” are other festivals for the young Raisa. 
Amelita Galli-Curci will delight us again in 
“Dinorah,” “Lucia di Lammermoor,” ‘Rigo- 
letto,” “La Traviata,” “The Barber of Seville,” 
and “Linda di Chamounix,” the last a revival, 
after long disuse, from Donizetti in which the 
popular soprano and the baritone Stracciari 
have greatly pleased Chicago. 


HE new French soprano is Yvonne Gall, 

seeking the success here her countrywoman 
Vix missed last winter. Americans visiting 
Paris in recent years must recall Mlle. Gall 
as a frequent singer at the Opéra. During the 
past summer she appeared in Buenos Aires, 
and from that southern capital reports of a 
favorable reception preceded her ‘to North 
America. Marguerite, Juliette, Louise, Manon, 
Mathilde in ‘William Tell,” and lnita in “La 
Navarraise” are among her roles. 

Conspicuous in the company are four new 
tenors. In the Italian Dolci, Chicago believes 
it has found a younger Caruso. Because of 
his success the management has added Cata- 
lani’s ‘‘Loreley”’ to its list of novelties, Guido 
Ciccolini, another Italian, has pleased as a 
lyric singer. Charles Fontaine, of Belgian 
birth, cemes to us with the approval of the 
Paris Opéra Comique, while John O’Sullivan 
is from the Opéra. (Continued on page 68B) 





Alessandro Dolci, a new Italian tenor, who is 
considered by many enthusiasts to hold the 
promise of becoming another Enrico Caruso 
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Adolf Bolm will produce several of his 
Russian ballets at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, some time during the 
winter. He is shown here in his fa- 
mous réle in “Petroushka,” which will 
be included in the season’s repertory 
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Hubert Stowittz was Anna Pavlowa’s of s 
dancing partner during her recent tour our: 
of the South American cities. Besides : 
dancing, he designed the costumes and ger 
stage settings for the ballets. Mr. Sto- ‘ of 
wittz, who is an American, is at pres- 
ent in the army, but after his discharge 


from the service, he will appear in 
London and other cities with Pavlowa 
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The Ballet Russe 


Exponents of Russian Dancing, on Two Continents + moc 
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AN EPISODE FROM BOCCACCIO,—a decoration by Sydney Joseph 


The Russian Ballets 


Impressions of the Illusion and Realities of the Dancers’ Art 


own way passionately. Part of that nat- 

ural madness which men were once wise 
enough to include in religion, it began with 
the worship of the disturbing deities, the Gods 
of ecstasy, for whom wantonness and wine and 
all things in which energy passes into evident 
excess, were sacred. From the first it has 
ruined the instincts: but we lose ourselves in 
the boundless bewilderments of its contra- 
dictions. 

As the dancers dance, under the changing 
lights, so human, so remote, so desirable, so 
evasive, coming and going to the sound of a 
thin, heady music which marks the rhythm of 
their movements like a kind of clinging dra- 
pery, they seem to sum up in themselves the 
appeal of everything in the world that is pass- 
ing and colored and to be enjoyed. Realizing 
all humanity to be but a masque of shadows, 
and this solid world an impromptu stage as 
temporary as they, it is with a pathetic desire 
of some last illusion, which shall deceive even 
ourselves, that we are consumed with this hun- 
ger to create, to make something for ourselves, 
of at least the same shadowy reality as that 
about us. The art of the Ballet awaits us, with 
its shadowy and real life, its power of letting 
humanity drift into a rhythm so much of its 
own, and with ornament so much more gen- 
erous than its wont. And, as all this is sym- 
bolical, a series of living symbols, it can but 
reach the brain through the eyes, in the visual 
and imaginative way: so that the ballet con- 
centrates in itself a very great deal of the 
modern ideal in matters of artistic impression. 


r NHE dance is life, animal life, having its 
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I am avid of impressions and sensations; 
and, in the Russian Ballet, at the Coliseum, 
certainly, there is a new impression of some- 
thing not easily to be seen elsewhere. I need 
not repeat that, in art, rhythm means every- 
thing. And there can be a kind of rhythm 
even in scenery, such as one sees on the stage. 
Convention, even here, as in all plastic art, 
is founded on natural truth very closely stud- 
ied. The rose is first learned, in every 
wrinkle of its petals, petal by petal, before 
that reality is elaborately departed from, in 
order that a new, abstract beauty may be 
formed out of these outlines,-all but those out- 
lines being left out. 

So, in these Russian Ballets, so many of 
which are founded on ancient Jegends, those 
who dance and mime and gesticulate have at 
once all that is humanity and more than is in 
humanity. And their place there permits them, 
without disturbing our critical sense of the 
probability of things, to seem to assume a 
superhuman passion; for, in the Art of the 
Ballet, reality must fade into illusion, and 
then illusion must return into a kind of unreal 
reality. 

The primitive and myth-making imagina- 
tion of the Russians shows a tendency to regard 
metaphors as real and to share these tendencies 
with the savage,—that is to say, with the sav- 
agery that is in them, dependent as they are 
on rudimentary emotions. Other races, too 
long civilized, have accustomed themselves to 
the soul, to mystery. Russia, with centuries 
of savagery behind it, still feels the earth 
about its roots, and the thirst in it of the primi- 


tive animal.. It has lost none of its instincts, 
and it has just discovered the soul. So, in 
these enigmatical dancers, the men and the 
women, who emerge before us, across the flam- 
ing gulf of the footlights, who emerge as they 
never did in any ballet created by Wagner, 
one finds the irresponsibility, the gaiety, the 
sombreness, of creatures who exist on the stage 
for their own pleasure and for the pleasure 
of pleasing us; and in them something large 
and lyrical, as if the obscure forces of the 
earth, half-awakened, had begun to speak. 
And these live, perhaps, an exasperated life— 
the life of the spirit and of the senses—as 
no others do: a life to most people incon- 
ceivable: to me, who have travelled in Russia, 
conceivable. 


N what is abstract in Russian music, there 

is human blood. But it does not plead 
and implore like Wagner’s. It is more sombre, 
less carnal, more feverish, more unsatisfied in 
the desire of the flesh, more inhuman, than 
the Ballet music in “Parsifal.” Even in that 
music, though shafts of light sometimes pierce 
the soul like a sword, there is more of the peace 
of Bach; it has the unsatisfied desire of a 
kind of flesh of the spirit. But in Tschaikov- 
sky’s music the violins run up and down the 
scales like acrobats; and he can deform the 
rhythms of nature with the caprices of half- 
civilized impulses. In your delight in finding 
anyone so alive, you are inclined to welcom: 
him without reserve, and to forget that a man 
of genius is not necessarily a great artist, and 
that, if he is not a (Continued on page 78) 
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Reconstruction Work at Home 


Sketches by Gordon Conway 
















THE reconstruction work that is being carried on in France and Belgium is a mere amateur 
affair compared to the reconstructing that has to be done over here, now that the war has been 
turned off. It really looks as though the work on this side would go on for a period of years. 
It isn’t any simple little thing like manicuring a lot of battlefields, or rebuilding some villages, or 
cleaning up a few towns—it’s far deeper stuff than that. It means complete reconstruction of 
ideas, habits, diversions, and matrimonial affairs, all of which were considerably messed up by the 
late unlamented war. The scenes on this page portray the grave problems America must face. 
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This is that harrowing moment 
when an ex-member of the Women’s 
Motor Corps, who has been going 
about all during the war dressed in 
uniform, at last must shed her 
modest khaki and appears before 
the world in evening dress. After 





the chaste seclusion of the Motor 
Corps uniform, she feels as if she 
were playing the leading rdéle in 
one of those popular nightmares in 
which you find yourself unaccount- 
ably walking down Broadway, in- 
formally dressed in a_ bath-towel 
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A rather difficult bit of domestic 
reconstruction work lies before this 
officer, who has just returned from 
the late front, bringing with him 
his new bride. He neglected to 
mention to his family that he was 
married—this military life leaves 
one so little time to write about 
details. It makes a delightful lit- 
tle surprise for the groom’s family, 
who have come to meet him. To 
make everything just a trifle more 
interesting and involved, the Al- 
satian bride doesn’t speak English 





_< 





This harrowing scene shows the soldier’s return to his waiting wife. 
whom he married the day before he sailed for the field of honor a 
year or two ago. Of course, it’s only natural that he can’t quite 
place her, after being away so long. She is trying to remind him 
just who she is, but, as he says, though her name is familiar, he 
can’t seem to remember her face. He has a vague memory, however, 
that he met her in church, some time back in the dim and hazy past 


It’s going to take all the last season’s soldiers quite some time to get 
used to the idea of living a peaceful life again. Here is a particularly 
pitiful case. The ex-warrior is so used to military training thet, even 
though he is back in his drinking clothes, he just can’t stop saluting 
when he sees an officer. The officers think that he must be practising 
some new form of calisthenics, or else trying out a new system of wig- 
wagging. The reconstruction work in this instance will be truly colossal 
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The Breeding Bureau of the Jockey Club 


It Has Done Splendid Work for the Government 





Rm | VY iinong” FAIR was 
Cy among the first 

publications to 
realize the possibilities 
of the Breeding Bureau 
of The Jockey Club as 
an aid to the United 
States Government, and 
published several articles 
upon the subject. That 
{ this opinion was justified 

and that the Breeding 
Bureau’s services in this field during the past 
year have been appreciated, a highly compli- 
mentary letter received from Maj. R. E. Straw- 
bridge of the War Department, was convinc- 
ing evidence. 

This communication is the first official rec- 
ognition by the Government of the services 
rendered to it by the Bureau. It was written 
after a formal request from Hon. Geo. M. 
Rommel of the Department of 
Agriculture, that the Breeding Bu- 
reau furnish the Government with 
four thoroughbred stallions to be 
placed at its Remount Stations al- 
ready established, or then being 
established, had been immediately 
and gladly complied with. 








R. F. K. STURGIS, Chair- 
man of the Breeding Bureau, 
in replying to this request, said: 

“It gives the Breeding Bureau of 
The Jockey Club the most unquali- 
fied pleasure te meet the views of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Department of Agriculture, in this 
matter. 

“The stallions as stated in the 
list enclosed will be at once subject 
to examination by any official 
nominated by the Department, and 
if for any reason the stallions 
named be not satisfactory, other 
animals will be designated. 

“It is with the greatest apprecia- 
tion that the Stewards of The 
Jockey Club take note of this ac- 
tion of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, and the Stewards recognize the great 
help it will be to them in widening the scope 
and range of their present Breeding Bureau, 
which is doing good work with far-reaching 
results, but needs broader lines and support- 
ing endorsement. 

“In this connection the Stewards take the 
liberty to call the attention of the Department 
of Animal Industry to the price at present paid 
by the Government for animals three years old 
or over. It is almost impossible to get the 
farmers to breed their mares, particularly in 
the Eastern States, unless they can dispose of 
the progeny for more than $165. The present 
cost of fodder, oats and labor, are practically 
prohibitive, and the Breeding Bureau finds its 
activities sadly hampered by the existing re- 
striction. The price of $225 for a suitable 
three-year-old animal would be a wonderful 
stimulus to breeding along useful lines. 

“I beg, on behalf of my fellow Stewards, to 
place at the entire disposal of your Depart- 


the War Department. 


last November. 


By HENRY A. BUCK 


ment all records, data and information pos- 
sessed by the Breeding Bureau of The Jockey 
Club.” 


HOUGH only four stallions were requested 

by the Government, the Breeding Bureau 
at once asked the Army Inspectors to inspect 
six stallions: Textile, 1908, by Inflexible— 
Gold Lace; Roly, 1912, by Golden Maxim— 
Lotawanna; Saratoga, 1912, by Ogden—Un- 
sightly; Fauntleroy, 1907, by Little Saint— 
Flickamaroo; Monty Fox, 1908, by Cesarion— 
Metrical; Mac, 1911, by McGee—Little Whit. 

The first three had more than creditable turf 
records, considered. an essential qualification 
as indicative of a sound constitution. Of this 
lot of six, four were approved by the In- 
spectors and accepted by the Government. 
During the year 1918 the following additional 
stallions were donated to the Government 
through the Breeding Bureau: Adams Express, 





Adams Express, one of the splendid stallions presented, through 
the Breeding Bureau of the Jockey Club, to the Remount Service of 


1908, by Adam—Frederica; Light Arms, 
1909, by Labrador—Light Shot; O’Sullivan, 
1910, by Oddfellow—Rosinante; Achievement, 
1913, by Hastings—Achieve; Ed Roche, 1914, 





by The Commoner—Niaxus; Meditation, 
1913, by Peep o’Day—Coy Maid; Duke of 
Ormonde, 1907, by Orsini—Santa Bella; 


Square Set, 1914, by Duke of Ormonde— 
Dora I; Marse Henry, 1913, by Ben Brush— 
Nun’s Cloth. 


THERS were donated by members of The 
Jockey Club or by gentlemen interested 

in racing and by Racing Associations, making 
thirty-nine stallions acquired by the Govern- 
ment: Danger Rock, 1912, by Rock Sand— 
Delusion; Ferole, 1909, by Orme—Ferment; 
Cock o’The Walk, 1910, by Peep o’Day 
Ellangowan; Doctor Boots, 1906, by The Com- 
moner—Touch Not; Gunrock, 1914, by Rock 
Sand—Gunfire; Desmond’s Day, 1913, by 
Desmond—Palmy Days; Kleburne, 1910, by 





Exhibited by the United States Government, 
he won the thoroughbred stallion class at the National Horse Show 
Third place was also won by a Bureau stallion 


Orlando— Anna _ Bain; 
Ed Luce, 1911, by Guid- 
ing Star—Belle Strome; 
Serf Savin, 1912, by St. 
Savin—Sainvoke; Rob- 
ert Kay, 1911, by Peep 
o’Day—Silk Maid; Per- 
keo, 1905, by Previous— 





Reina; Shanballymore, 
1915, by Charles O’Mal- V 
ley — Galatee; Swing L 


Loose, 1916, by Broom- 
stick—Courage; Meteorite, 1914, by Star 
Shoot—Hamburg Belle; Captain John, 1906, 
by Yellow Tail—Playful; Ashton, 1910, by 
Electioneer—Francolin; Defense, 1914, by 
Star Shoot—Dike; Captain Ray, 1914, by Sea 
King—Katriona; Star Ben, 1913, by Ben 
Brush—Waldena; Valais, 1913, by Ethelbert 
Lady of the Valley; Trial by Jury, 1912, by 
Fair Play—Princess Chic; Greek Legend, 
1914, by Polymelus — Evadne; 
Yankee, 1899, by Hanover—Cor- 
rection; Mohawk 2nd, 1903, by 
Rockton—La Tosca—St. Blaise; 
Beach Comber, 1911, by Rock 
Sand—Fairy Slipper, St. Serf; 
Lucky Day, 1915, by Peep o’Day 
—Lucky Wave, Cunard; Sir 
' Huon, 1903, by Falsetto—Iquite, 
Woodlands. 

As will be recognized by any stu- 
dent of thoroughbred blood, many 
of the above are extremely well 
bred. 

Still other stallions have been 
donated and are awaiting inspec- 
tion by Government officials. 
Among the donors are Major Au- 
gust Belmont, Clarence H. Mackay, 
Frederick Johnson, John Sanford, 
George W. Loft, Harry Payne 
Whitney, F. R. Hitchcock, Major 
Thomas Hitchcock, F. Ambrose 
Clark, T. C. McDowell, and, last 
but not least, the Maryland Jockey 
Club, which donated five stallions 
costing $1,000 each after giving the 
Pimlico Remount Breeding Purse 
of $2,500 in which their speed and 

stamina could be tested. The stallions are now 
in process of distribution from the Front Royal, 
Va., Remount Station to Fort Reno, Oklahoma; 
Fort Kehoe, Montana, and other stations now 
being established by the Government. 





T is generally conceded by experts that the 
best type of stallion thus far presented for 
Remount Service is Adams Express by Imp. 
Adam—Frederica. Full 16 hands in height, 
in constitution, conformation and action this 
horse is a perfect specimen of the Remount 
type and has the added advantage of fine legs 
and feet as well as a creditable turf record, 
having won eleven good races, varying in dis- 
tance from 5 furlongs to 1 mile and an eighth. 
His most recent appearance in public was at 
the National Horse Show held at Madison 
Square Garden, New York, last November, 
when he won the Thoroughbred Stallion Class. 
The third prize in this same event was won by 
Oyama, the property (Continued on page 68) 
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Mabel Normand has left these parts to go to 
California, where her next picture, “Sis Hop- 
kins,” will be taken. It will be the first in a 
series of comedies, portraying the adventures in 
the somewhat checkered career of that heroine 
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Pearl White plays the rdéle of men 
an ambulance driver in ‘King d 
Coal,” a special picture she has uct 
just completed for the Fuel Ad- stril 
ministration. When she isn’t 

doing propaganda work, she is the : 
posing for ‘“‘The Lightning Raid- 
er,” another hair-raising serial 





Nazimova’s devotion to the 
moving pictures remains stead- 
fast and unchanged. She is at 
present in California, where she 
is posing for “The Red Lan- 
tern,” which follows close on 
“Eye for Eye,” her last picture, 
in which she was so successful 









Cham 
owner 
Spiek 
dog 
and 
Shirley Mason has also turned 
to the West and is making her 
first California picture. It is 
called ‘“‘Jem of the Old Rock,” 
and is founded on George Wes- 
j ton’s novel of the same name 
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Film Stars Who Are Shining in the Moving Picture Studios of California i to be 
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Brushwood Boy, 
Winner’s Dog, bred 
by John Gans, Jr. 
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Komet von Hohe- 
luft became Grand 
Champion for 1918 


Progress of the Shepherd Dog in America 


Home Bred Animals Were the Sensation of the Annual Specialty Show 


been made to America as a land of in- 

genuity and adaptability. The rapidi- 
ty with which this country grasps a new idea, 
in manufacture or in commerce, incorporates 
it, if it be good, in its own systems and not in- 
frequently improves upon it, has been the cause 
of much well-deserved praise. The same abili- 
ty to use given materials and turn them to 
good account, through processes of improve- 
ment, is manifested in this country in the pro- 
duction of thoroughbred animals. No more 
striking instance of this fact has been seen than 
the recent Annual Specialty Show of ihe Shep- 
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Champion Max, 
owned by Frank 
Spiekerman, is a 
dog of character 
and substance 


Mrs. L. FF. F. 
Wanner’s Cham- 
pion Lotte von 
Edelweis won the 
grand champion- 
ship for her sex, 
and was reserve 
to best in show 


By REGINALD McINTOSH CLEVELAND 


herd Dog Club of America, held this season 
for the benefit of the United War Work Cam- 
paign. 

At this exhibition, in which eighty-two 
specimens of this extremely popular breed of 
dog were benched, the chief prizes fell, on 
grounds of clear merit, to American-bred dogs. 
The quality of the animals, which entered the 
ring, was in general very high, and they 
showed an evenness of temper and degree of 
poise, which approximated far more closely the 
ideal of the breed, than did the ring manners 
of these dogs during the first few years after 
their introduction to America. The standard 
for the Shepherd dog says, un- 
der the head of qualities, ““The 
chief qualities of the dog are 
intelligence, alertness, loyalty, 
gentleness, courage, obedience, 
willingness, and devotion, all 
of which must show in dog.” 
There never has been a show 
of this breed, or any large 
classes of them in general 
“dl shows, in which so many of 
these desirable qualities were 
manifested in the ring as at 
the recent exhibition. 

The honors for best in show 
went to Mr. John Gans, Jr.’s 
Champion Komet von Hohe- 








luft, a dog familiar to all. show goers, and 
one, in the condition in which he was put down 
at this exhibition, which approximates very 
closely in conformation and general appear- 
ance, the standard of the breed. He is big 
without coarseness; exceedingly smooth with- 
out over-refinement; and has an exceedingly 
well-formed middlepiece and _hindquarter. 
This son-of Champion Nero Affolter was also 
the winner of the class for A. K. C. champions 
of record, which was inaugurated by the Shep- 
herd Dog Club at this show. By this win he 
earned the coveted title of “Grand Champion 
Dog, 1918.” (Continued on page 62) 





Reserve in the 
Champion class 
was Bodo von der 
Weissenburg, 
owner J. V. Hall 





Sonia von Grau- 
stein, owned by 
Elmview Kennels, 
is a very smooth 
type of American 
breed. She was 
the winner’s bitch 
in strong company 





An interesting sedan-brough- 
am body by Brooks-Ostruk on 
an Owen Magnetic chassis. 
The body is finished in ma- 
roon, the upholstery being of 
dark red whipcord. Note wide 
doors and the very low seats 
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This Reo sedan of the sport- 
ing type is notable for its 
well balanced body lines. The 
sloping windshield, four doors 
and coach lamps are the de- 
tails of particular interest 
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HILE the National Automo- 

bile shows, which have an- 
nually made New York and Chi- 
cago motor car Meccas in January, 
have been abandoned this year, the 
automobile dealers of New York 
have decided to hold an exhibition 
of the new car models in Madison 
Square Garden. There will be 
much of interest to see there. It 
goes without saying that little in 
the way of mechanical innovation 
need be expected. The automobile 
manufacturers have been far too 
busy during the period since the 
last shows with the all-important 
business of helping to suppress the 
Hun, to give their attention to the 
design of new cars for public con- 
sumption. Moreover, their factories 
have been turned over, for the 






































Designed for good perform- 
ance on the road, this Stutz 
sedan has a rather low-hung 
body and generous windows. 
The practical interior fittings 
are in keeping with the whole 


most part, to Government work. 
The novelties are nearly all in the 
way of body design. Here many 
interesting minor variations from 
the conventional ideas are to be 
found. One sensible innovation 
finds expression in several types of 
touring sedan; a body which can 
be easily and quickly converted 
from a type suitable for chauffeur 
driving to one well suited for own- 
er driving—a double purpose car. 


The top of this two-passenger 
Templar roadster is carried, 
when not in use, in a special 
bag in the luggage compart- 
ment. It may be used as a 
full top, as shown, or, with- 
out roof section, as dust shield 
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This Cole eight-cylinder model has been christened the “Tourcoupé.” It A decided departure from conventional lines is to be noted in this Paige 
is a four-passenger inside drive of unusual design. The right front seat convertible sedan. The pointed front, with its opera light above, and the 
folds back to give a wide aisleway. Note the treatment of the rear quarter treatment of windows and mouldings are all unusual. There are two doors 


Some Novelties in Post-War Automobiles 
Unusual Body Types That Distinguish the Newest Cars 
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An attractive “blocky” effect has been secured in ao . Three passengers can be comfortably accommodated 
this Scripps-Booth six-cylinder coupé by the use of q in this Maxwell coupé which is well designed for 


a high hood line and long cowl. There is a roomy : 2 city driving, with its short turning radius and con- 
luggage compartment in the rear deck of the body ae : sequent handiness in crowded traffic of the streets 


an the new Peerless sedan the driver’s 
seat. can be entirely shut off at will 
from the rest of the body, converting 
the car from an owner-driven to a chauf- 
feur-driven vehicle. Note the door light 








The windows of this Chalmers sedan with Fisher body drop completely One of the new variations of the four-passenger idea is seen in this Silver- 
into the body walls. It is thus possible to convert the car into an open one Apperson model. The seats are very low and the front seat staggered 














Good lines and practical features mark this touring sedan body on a An interesting treatment of the touring car body is illustrated in this 
Stanley steam chassis. It has the good detail of a removable partition model by Holbrook on a Marmon chassis. Note the wide bevelled deck 


For City Streets and the Open Road 


There Is a Car for Every Need in the 1919 Crop 
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suit. Calfskin boots; light cloth uppers 
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$200. Match box, $55 


Calfskin boots with taupe cloth uppers 
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TILL another good type of overcoat 

which one sees nowadays on men 
who have time to give careful attention 
to their grooming, is made of gray vicuna 
and cut with a suggestion of shapeliness, 
having a slight degree of drapery in the 
back.: This coat hangs to about knee 
length OF a little below and has two slash 
pockets‘in the skirts. The coat has a de- 
cided atmosphere of smartness about it 
and looks particularly well on men on the 
hither side of forty. 

Now that it is no longer a question of 
conserving every shred of wool for the 
benefit of the fighting men, it has become 
possible, without being unpatriotic, to se- 
lect double-breasted rather than single- 
breasted jackets for one’s sacque clothes. 
For many men this is a real boon, as the 
double-breasted type is far more becoming 
than any other to certain variations of the 
human form. A good jacket of this kind 
is illustrated in these pages. There is 
nothing startling or particularly novel 
about it, but it has that little air of dis- 
tinction which marks the dividing line be- 
tween good clothes and just clothes. It 
will be noted that the lapels are rather 
wide and the two flap pockets are set about 
on a level with the lowest of the three but- 
tons. The breast pocket is put in on a 
slight angle. 

The state of being double-breasted is 
now possible also for waistcoats as well as 
jackets and overcoats. A four-buttoned 
double-breasted waistcoat is shown in an 
accompanying sketch, worn with a single- 


























Double-breasted blue suit; calfskin boots 
with buttoned uppers, pink shirt, blue and 
white polka dot tie, bold wing collar 








Gray vicuna 


drapery in 


All bark Malacca 
with pigskin cov- 
ered handle, $8.50. 
Snakewood stick 
with engine- 
turned gold cap, 
$35. Snakewood 
with horn handle, 
gold mounted, $25 


Enameled leather 
rain boot, full 
brogued, price $27 
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shapely overcoat with slight 
the back as shown in the sketch 


Patent leather button 
boot with calfskin 
uppers, price $25 











All patent 
* leather 
| buttoned 
dress shoe, 

price $27 
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breasted, three-buttoned .sacque suit of 
mixed gray cloth. The double-breasted 
waistcoat has its practical as well as its 
artistic side. It happens to be a good deal 
warmer for true winter wear than the 
single-breasted variety and, for this rea- 
son, is worthy of respectful consideration. 


HOES, this year, show conservatism of 

line and cut. An excellent boot for 
winter time in town—especially during 
that period when cold rains and light sleets 
make the pavements anything but joyous 
—is the enameled leather rain boot. This 
boot is, to all intents and purposes, water- 
proof and is made on the principle of 
shedding water like the proverbial duck’s 
back. It has the advantage over most 
stormy weather boots—which are common- 
ly made of oiled and wellnigh unpolish- 
able leather—of presenting a smiling sur- 
face under the most trying conditions. The 
‘enameled leather maintains its gloss. A 
good boot of this kind, made with full 
brogueing, is also among the illustrations 
this month. 

Many of the buttoned boots for after- 
noon wear, this season, are made with 
cloth uppers of light brown or taupe color. 
Shoes of this character are, of course, more 
formal in type than are all leather shoe... 
They look well with several kinds of cos- 
tume. Calfskin buttoned boots with up- 
pers of the same material and patent 
leather boots with calfskin uppers are al- 
ways good for use in their proper setting. 
The secret is intelligent selection. 





















Mixed gray single-breasted sacque suit, 
three buttons. Calfskin boots. Blue shirt, 
white collar, black tie, taupe colored hat 
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The First Signs 


of Spring 


The New Hats Officially 
Open the New Season 


Hats from Waters 





This picturesque hat displays one of the 
combinations of materials and colors that 
are a feature of the new Spring models. 
The brim is of black satin, studded with 
tiny steel beads, and the oddly twisted 
crown is of black satin combined with 
tulle of a pinkish castor shade. The brim 
is faced with tulle of the same soft tone 








It isn’t only the shape of this hat that makes it 
so unusual—the combination of colors and the 
trimming have a great deal to do with it. The 
hat itself is of battleship brown Japanese straw, 
with a marine blue facing, while the edge is of 
countless little loops of brown velvet ribbon. 
The final touch of unexpectedness is the pair of 
wings, topped with a velvet rosette and perched 
upside down at the left side, toward the back 
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Black liséré straw is the material of 
this decidedly smart hat. The brim is 
turned up shortly at the back and side, 
and the black satin, which is shirred 
across the crown, is caught up into a 
continuation of the flare of the brim, 
by way of emphasizing that chic line 


The designer of this hat must have had in 
mind that lucky woman who can wear a 
small, close-fitting hat with much chic. It 
is of téte de négre Milan straw,. with both 
sides of the brim turned sharply up against 
the crown. A band of brown ostrich flues 
softens the somewhat severe outline and 
ends in a bow in the middle of the front 
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Southern Costumes 
Point the Way for 


Summer Fashions 


Palm Beach Clothes Give Us 
a Glimpse of Our Future Fate 















Knitted silk jersey, that most versatile of fabrics, is 
now making its appearance in a smart new weave known 
as dominette trico. This forms the black jacket of this 
sports suit, the skirt of which is of white flannel, witk 
pleats in front and back in spite of its narrowness. The 
coat is collared and cuffed with white flannel; $125 


English print will mean to us, this year, what calico 
meant in our lives last season. It is, in fact, just like 
a particularly charming variety of calico. This frock is 
navy blue, dotted with prim white roses, and trimmed 
with outstanding folds of white linen on both the waist 
and the skirt. The dress may also be had in red; $65 











Most effective, for all its simplicity, is 
this frock of white French organdie. 
Narrow folds of net form a trimming, 
and the band of embroidery around the 
upper part of the skirt is done in bril- 
liant red, green, and orange cotton; $135 











Short box coats of heavy silk are ap- 
pearing in many particularly smart 
wardrobes, to relieve the over-worked 
sweater from some of its duties. This 
jacket is in a charming shade of 
green crépe de Chine, stitched in a 
lattice design with white silk. The 
lining of this smart little coat is 
of white pussy-willow taffeta; $185 


Very useful, as well as very charm- 
ing, is a morning frock of beige crépe 
de Chine, with rows of cross-stitch 
embroidery done in brilliant green. 
If one wishes the frock for town wear 
in the late Spring, instead of for 
Southern wear, it is particularly chic 
in dark blue crépe de Chine embroi- 
dered in a soft rose color; $125 
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This white batiste blouse has the al- 
ways enviable distinction of being en- 
tirely hand-made, even to its tucks and 
hemstitching. The frills at neck and 
cuffs are edged with Valenciennes lace, 
and the buttons down the front are cov- 
ered with batiste. The blouse fastens 
in back, as so many new ones do; $13.75 


In the Shops 


The Vanity Fair Shopping Service will gladly purchase 
any article on this page for you, without extra charge 





Leather coats are to be exceedingly smart, this Spring, 
not only for motoring, but for all sports wear. This one 
is of soft, supple leather, fastened with bone buttons and 
lined with Venetian cloth. It may be had in tan, black, 


VANITY FAIR 





Tucks and French Valenciennes lace 
are the trimming of this white batiste 
blouse, which is all made by hand. A 
tiny lace-edged frill edges the hem- 
stitched panel down the front, and the 
turned-back cuffs are also edged with 
lace. The blouse fastens in front with 
little white pearl buttons; $13.75 





or gray; 32 inches long; $75. The smart little leather 
hat may be had to match, in the same colors; $18.50 


Evening gowns become more elaborate as the 
war grows more distant. This one is of tur- 
quoise blue meteor satin, with a bodice of blue 
and silver brocade, and an underbodice of silver 
metal cloth. The ends of the skirt drapery 
cross in back, and are caught in fine points on 
the shoulders. The gown may be ordered in 
other color combination’, also—in black and 
gold, rose and silver, or white and silver; $95 





Accordion pleated frills finish the turned-back cuffs and the 
long, gracefully shaped collar of this hand-made white batiste 
blouse. The ruffles introduce a charming note of color, for they 
are edged with a narrow band of flesh color, gold or Copen- 
hagen blue. The blouse may also be had in white; $9.75 


Equally effective as an afternoon gown or an 
informal dinner gown is this Georgette crépe 
dress, made over a soft crépe de Chine lining. 
Fine silver bugles trim waist and skirt, and 
the frills of the sleeves are caught in to the 
wrists with bands of bugles and old-blue gros- 
grain ribbon. Streamers of the ribbon fall al- 
most to the hem. The gown may be had in 
black, gray, or rose, over fiesh color; $57.50 
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“A soxful sight—this scene so bright, 
hat label fair to see! 
And while I gaze, bright summer days 
Come swiftly back to me.” 
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A Sign of Summer 


Do you realize how cleverly Nature works for you? 


How often you wish there was some way 

to store up the summer sunshine for winter 

use. But Nature does even better for you than that. In these juicy red 

tomatoes vine-ripened under the August and September sun, Nature stores 

away invigorating tonic properties which help you to keep in good condi- 
tion all winter long. And you get these at their best in 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


It is as healthful as it is delicious. Nourish- 
ing in itself, it also tones and strengthens 
digestion so that you get increased nourish- 
ment from all other food. And more enjoy- 
ment, too. 

Served as a Cream of Tomato, it is espe- 
cially rich and tempting, and yields a surprising 
amount of body-building nutrition. 

Its use involves no waste, no cooking cost. 


It comes to you completely cooked and sea- 
soned,—high food-value for your money, and 
ready for your table in three minutes. 

You cannot over-estimate the importance of 
eating a good soup eVery day, if you would 
keep in prime physical 
condition. The highest 
dietary authorities 
agree on this. 


Order this wholesome soup by the dozen or the case and 
enjoy it often—that is the practical and economical way. 


21 kinds 


12c a can 
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WILLOW BEACH 


ART SILK CREPE 








piitowletes gle Hook 
/mproves the Look 


The Triangle Hook, (Pat'd) supplied 
with many Triangle styles, holds the 
two collar ends in correct position and 
keeps the knot of the tie properly at 
the top. It is invisible, giving the collar 
that finished, natural appearance which 
is the first essential of good dress. 


VAN ZANDT, JACOBS & CO., Troy, N. 








CORAL BEACH CLYDE BEACH 


BAYADERE SILK FINE PIQUE 
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$2 FOR SIX AT THE FACTORY IF YOUR 
DEALER DOES NOT CARRY TRIANGLE 
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This is a remarkable example of reproduction of type. On the left is 
Mr. Gans’ Champion Adelheid von Hoheluft, and on the right her son, 
Brushwood Boy. The likeness between them in hindquarter, body, 
and general conformation as well as in coloring is very striking 


The Shepherd Dog in America 


(Continued from page 53) 


Reserve to best in show, best of op- 
posite sex, and the grand championship 
for bitches, went to Mrs. L. F. F. Wan- 
ner’s Champion Lotte von Edelweis. 
She has unusual size and substance for 
a female, together with a very long, 
well-modelled head, dark eye and char- 
acteristic expression. She also has ex- 
cellent feet and hindquarters. It is 
worth noting that this animal, in addi- 
tion to having such good qualities from 
a show point of view, is also one of the 
best working dogs of the breed in the 
country. This is a sufficient proof of 
the fact that working and show qualities 
can and should be associated in the 
same animal. 


5 prone fact was also emphasized at the 
show by the presence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Jay V. Hall’s Champion South 
Bay Bodo von der Weissenburg, which 
was placed second to the winner in the 
champion class. This splendid specimen 
of the breed is, in many ways, one of 
the most characteristic and typical that 
has been seen in this country. His head, 
with its great length and perfect bal- 
ance, is practically ideal. His body is 
also exceedingly good with its deep chest 
and strong flank, while his front and 
feet are all that possibly could be de- 
sired. He loses only in a slight straight- 
ness and narrowness of hindquarter, and 
his tail is a trifle too short, and carried 
too gayly and with too much curl. 

The regular classes for bitches at this 
exhibition were of great interest. The 
winner of the open class, and the 
eventual captor of the winners’ rosette, 
was Elmview Kennel’s Sonia von Grau- 
stein, one of the American-breds, which 
were such an important factor in the 
show. She is an exceedingly smooth 
animal with a perfectly straight front 
and ideal feet. Her lines are so clean 
cut that she appears to have less sub- 
stance than she really possesses. She 
could have a little more bone and size 
without detriment, but is an animal in 
which it is difficult to find any out- 
standing faults. 


AMotHER very impressive animal is 
Mr. and Mrs. Hall’s Vanhall’s 
Herta. This young bitch has remark- 
able size, length of body, &nd carriage, 
together with a splendidly-bent hind- 
quarter. She showed somewhat too 
loose feet to capture the highest honors, 
but is an animal of unusually high qual- 


ity, and one that, after reaching greater 
maturity, and after a period of hard 
work on the road, to bring her up more 
on her feet, should be very difficult to 
overcome. 

Two of the sensations of the show 
came together in the class for winners’ 
dogs. These were both American-bred. 
The victor was Brushwood Boy, a re- 
markably fine specimen of the breed, 
bred and owned by Mr. Gans. This 
dog is of very striking coloring, a light 
golden tan with a black saddle. He has 
a long, powerful head with excellent 
foreface; hindquarters which would be 
hard to improve upon, combining great 
strength with plenty of angle; and a 
wonderfully symmetrical and_ well- 
formed body. He could have a some- 
what better front. The way in which 
the muscles are laid on at the outside 
of the front legs below the elbow gives 
a slight appearance of crookedness, 
which is not, however, borne out by the 
bony structure. He could also be im- 
proved by slightly more compact feet, 
especially in front, but his merits so 
far outweigh his faults, that he is un- 
doubtedly a very great accession to the 
breed in this country. This dog is a 
remarkable example of reproduction of 
type, as can be seen from two of the 
illustrations in this issue. One shows 
the dog himself and the other his moth- 
er, Champion Adelheid von Hoheluft, in 
the same pose. These two pictures are 
sufficient proof, if proof be needed, that 
the Shepherd Dog breeds true to type. 


HE reserve winner in the dog class, 

Bodo of the Lewanno, was also an 
animal of very great credit to his breed- 
ers, Mr. and Mrs. L. F. F. Wanner. He 
was a very well-balanced, wolf sable 
dog by Champion Bodo, not quite so 
well finished as Brushwood Boy, nor so 
striking in appearance, but exceedingly 
sound all over; strong in head; well 
modelled in body. He showed a better 
front and feet than his rival, but lost to 
him in hindquarter; in carriage and 
expression. Unfortunately this very 
promising dog has died since the show. 

One of the most impressive classes at 
the exhibition was that for braces. 
There were ten braces in the ring, and 
all of very high merit. Indeed, it was 
one of the most remarkable collections 
of braces that have come before judges 
at a show in New York for a long time. 
The uniformity of type was striking. 


‘THE Dog Mart of Vanity Fair is a reliable guide to the best Kennels in the 

country. You will find it in this issue beginning at page 10. If there is 
any information you desire concerning dogs or kennels or breeds which you do 
not find there, write to “The Dog Mart, Vanity Fair, 19 West 44th Street, 
New York,” and the information which you desire will be sent to you promptly. 
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The five passenger touring car 


*2185 









lemplar 


She Superfine Small Car 


HIS Superfine Small Car 
expresses quality ideals that 
know no compromise. 

It achieves the utmost of 
practical economy and convenience. 
Its remarkably good appearance and 
finish, its comfortable and spacious 
interior, and its ease-of-driving and 


lemplar 5, and its ease nd 

ease-of-riding explain its vogue wit 
Top Valve those who had formerly thought 
Mofor these virtues inseparable from cum- 


bersome size. 
Catalog on request. 


The Templar Motors Corporation 
2600 Halstead Street, Lakewood, Cleveland, Ohio 


The Two 
Passenger 
Touring 
Roadster 
$2385 


Four 
Passenger 
Sportette 

$2185 


Five 
Passenger 
edan 
$3285 


























ireWash Crepe 


Gailored Waists f:"Women 


The perfect silk for women’s smart 
tailored waists. 


The same Empire Wash Crepe that 
is used for men’s fine shirts—except 
that the designs areespeciallyselected 
to meet feminine requirements. 


You will find waists of Empire Wash 
Crepe tailored with that scrupulous 
care as to detail which is so character- 
istic of men's fine custom-made shirts. 
Empire Wash Crepe is without exaggera- 
tion, the finest shirting silk ever loomed, 
and although more expensive than the 
average, its remarkable durability means 
true economy in the end. 


Sold in smart shops everywhere. Send for 
illustrated descriptive booklet. 
EMPIRE SILK COMPANY 


Makers of Empire Fully 
315 Fourth Avenue New York 


















MADE OF GENUINE 

EMPIRE WASH CREPE 

TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
MADE IN U.S.A. 











This label is your protection. 
Look for it in your garments. 
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Bidding at Auction 


(Continued from page 44) 


The result wag that when B went to 
three clubs, Y went to three hearts and 
was set. From the free bid he counted 
on finding both king and queen of hearts 
in Z’s hand, with some outside sure 
tricks. At one table Y doubled the 
three clubs, which allowed A to win the 
game. In both cases the loss is due to 
Z’s initial error in making a free bid on 
a suit that is good enough only for a 
secondary bid. 


Bidding Hands Twice Over 


Amotare very common fault is bid- 
ding upon tricks that have already 
been included in the partner’s bid. The 
minimum strength for a free bid is four 
tricks out of the thirteen to be played 
for. But any declaration must under- 
take to win at least seven. Where does 
the player who bids on four expect to 
find the remaining three? In his part- 
ner’s hand, of course. Then three tricks 
in his partner’s hand are included in the 
original bid, and if the partner has only 
those three tricks and yet assists, he is 
manifestly bidding his cards twice over. 

All bids are made on averages, and 
the dealer who bids on four tricks ex- 
pects his partner to hold his share of 
the remaining nine, as there is no ap- 
parent reason why he should have more 
or less than either of the opponents un- 
til further bidding shows that the dis- 
tribution is unequal. The normal dis- 
tribution may be illustrated in this way: 
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The partner’s three, combined with 
Z’s four, will make up the seven which 
Z undertakes to win when he declares. 

But the moment an opponent over- 
calls, the probability of this equal dis- 
tribution disappears, and it becomes Y’s 
turn to assume that Z’s hand is nothing 
extraordinary. If it is, he will rebid 
when it comes to his turn. The fault 
which probably loses as much as any- 
thing at auction lies in Y’s assisting 
the dealer when the cards he holds have 
already been included in the dealer’s 
original declaration. Take this as the 














situation: 
ooo 
7: 
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0000 


Z bids a heart and A a spade. Y 
has no bid, unless he is willing to take 
a sting, and deceive his partner at the 
same time. Unless Z can win more 
than four, or Y more than three, they 
cannot make eight tricks. On the other 
hand, it is doubtful if A can make 
seven, and almost certain that he can- 
not go game. 

This fault, forgetting that the part- 
ner has not seven tricks in his own 
hand when he bids to win seven, leads 
to most of the big losses that we see at 
the card table. Almost all the over- 
bidding is started, and usually finished, 
by the original bidder’s partner. “With 
ninety-nine players out of a hundred, 
the assist is largely a mixture of guess- 
work and hope,” as one writer puts it. 
Here is an illustration, a deal that went 
the rounds of a duplicate match last 
winter: 

In duplicate matches, it should be ex- 
plained, the same cards are held under 
precisely the same conditions by various 
persons at different tables. It is by 


an examination of the results obtained 
that we are enabled to verify or to 
correct certain theories or principles of 
bidding and play. 
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Z deait and bid a heart, A a spade 
and Y two hearts. B assisted the 
spades, and Z passed, showing that he 
had nothing more than his original bid 
of one heart, or four tricks. This did 
not stop Y, who went to three hearts 
and finally to four, over the spades, 
which B continued to assist. The re- 
sult was that Z was doubled and set 
for 300, as his opponents got home 
three spades, two diamonds and a club 
before they let go of the lead. 


When Trumps Are Worthless 


F we examine Y’s cards carefully we 

shall see that he is evidently carried 
away by his big trump holding, five to 
two honors. But in spite of this his 
cards are good for no more than the 
three tricks his partner counted upon, 
and with the aid of which Z would 
have made his bid, one heart. It is 
true that Y has five trumps, but they 
are worthless, for the simple reason that 
he cannot trump anything, and they all 
fall uselessly on his partner’s trumps at 
the end. The king was the only one 
he took a trick with, as Z won the third 
round of diamonds himself with the ten. 

The players who did not assist the 
heart with Y’s cards, or who did so 
once only, stopped A from going game 
at spades by leading the hearts, which 
Z won, and led the clubs, eventually 
making two clubs and a diamond, as 
well as the first heart trick. One table, 
leading the trump from Y’s hand, lost 
the game, as A was able to establish the 
diamonds before losing his re-entry. 

The fault with assisting bids almost 
invariably lies in attaching too much 
value to trumps, and failing to con- 
sider what can be done with them. 
Few players make any mistakes in their 
estimates of aces and kings, but they 
continually overlook the fact that 
trumps, in the dummy, are of little 
value unless there is some very short 
or missing suit that can be ruffed early 
in the play. The curious part of it is 
that when this is the case the value of 
the ruff is so frequently underestimated 
or entirely overlooked. The ability to 
ruff the first round of a suit is as good 
as two tricks. A sure ruff on the sec- 
ond round is equal to a trick, and the 
two combined, if there are at least 
four trumps, no matter how small, is 
equal to three sure tricks, 

Another fault, which might be touched 
on in passing, is attaching too great a 
value to high cards in the opponent’s 
suit, and assisting the partner’s bid, 
when the trumps are very weak. Sup- 
pose the dealer bids a heart, second 
hand a spade. The A J 10 of spades 
is no excuse for assisting the hearts if 
the third hand has only one or two 
small hearts in his hand. The first prin- 
ciple of the assist is to show the trump 
holding. On the second round of the 
bids, it may be opportune to show the 
control of spades by doubling. 

Why the same person should over- 
estimate a hand that cannot ruff any- 
thing, and underestimate one that can 
ruff an entire, (Continued on page 66) 
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Diqnified Interiors — 
2 2 the Dampton Shops 


Decoration 


tie 


we 


HE serene dignity which is character- 

istic of so much of the work of the 

seventeenth century English craftsman 
seems to give to it the savor of masculinity 
which peculiarly adapts it to the Man’s 
Room of today. 


At the Hampton Shops, then, may be 
found not only the more feminine and grace- 
ful efforts of the later French Master- 
workers which fall into their place in my 
Lady’s Boudoir, but Furniture fitted more 
especially for the oaken paneled library— 
the William and Mary knee-hole Desk with 
its appropriate furnishings, the sturdy 
Table of dusky oak with its molded apron 
and shaped brackets or the comfortable 
Writing Chair with its lofty back of woven 
cane-work and its scrolled head-rail. Of 
even greater import are the sympathetic 
suggestions of Hampton Decorators towards 
forming a delightsome picture of each 
corner of your room. 


Hampcon Shops 


18 Gast 5o".Street Y vf 
facing St. Patricks Cathedral 
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“now as [ do 
the Irt of making 


yourself Beautiful ~ 





false, that it lessens.” 


being taken. 


crease its charm. 


ith 


HIS Course includes consulta- 

tions by mail which are so sys- 

tematized that Elizabeth Arden 
can analyze your requirements as 
thoroughly and be as certain of 
results as if you were a regular 
client at her Salon. The Course will 
be planned to suit your particular 
needs, enabling you to overcome all 
unsightly conditions of skin or con- 
tour. A descriptive booklet, “Know 
As I Do the Art of Making Yourself 
Beautiful,” will be sent on request. 
Employed in the prescribed Treat- 
ments are the highly specialized Ar- 
den Venetian Preparations, which 
are absolutely unlike ordinary com- 
mercial preparations. A few of them 
are here described: 
VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM—Used 
preparatory to any complexion treatment, 
this frees the pores of all foreign matter 
and leaves the skin soft and receptive. It 
liquefies immediately, therefore does not 
stretch the skin or clog the pores. $1, $2 
and $3. 
VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN TONIC 
should be used after the Cleansing Cream. 
A mild astringent, it tones, whitens and 
refines the skin, making it brilliantly 
fresh and clear. $1.75, $3.25. 
VENETIAN SPECIAL ASTRINGENT—A 
stronger tonic, for flabby, wrinkled skins. 
It firms sagging muscles, reduces puffiness 
under the eyes and by gradually tighten- 
ing the skin,, eliminates deep wrinkles 
Made of astringent essences and importea 
herbs, it is a truly wonderful rejuvenator. 


VENETIAN AMORETTA CREAM—A de- 
lightfully fragrant day cream to use before 
powdering. It gives the skin a velvety soft- 
= _ protects it from chapping. $1 
an 2. 


“« 


Dept. 


NEWPORT, R. IL. 





ILL your beauty bear 

: | inspection? As Sir 
Fulke Greville observed, “The criterion of true 
beauty is that it increases on examination; of 


ELIZABETH 


SALON D'ORO, 673 FIFTH AVE... NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 1147 CONNECTICUT AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS., 192 BOYLSTON STREET 
184 BELLEVUE AVENUE 


The beauty that is developed through Elizabeth Arden’s 
methods needs no veil. The purpose of this distinguished 
specialist is not to hide defects, but to eradicate them, and in 
this her success has never been equaled. No one who has not 
seen the results of the Arden Treatments would believe it pos- 
sible to re-make an imperfect skin so quickly. Tired lines dis- 
appear, sagging muscles are made firm and the rejuvenated skin, 
fresh and dainty of texture, glows with life and health. 


And this is but the first step in the Arden plan. While a perfect 
complexion and youthfulness of contour are being achieved, 
measures to bring out the full value of your best features are 
Your type is studied and suggestions are made 
whereby you can give distinction te your individuality and in- 


To consult Elizabeth Arden and benefit by her methods, it is 
not necessary to see her personally. .For those who cannot come 
to her Salon, she has arranged the ARDEN HOME COURSE 


The. Arden 


Venetian Preparations 


VENETIAN MUSCLE OIL—Nothing is so 
effective for banishing lines and wrinkles 
as this splendid muscle strengthener. It 
nourishes and revitalizes sagging tissues 
295 34 the flesh firm and smooth. $1, 
2.20, $4. 


VENETIAN ORANGE SKIN FOOD—A 
deep tissue builder of exceptional potency. 
It is both food and tonic to thin faces and 
is excellent for filling out hollows in 
cheeks and around the eyes and forehead. 
$1.75, $2.75, $3.75. 


VENETIAN PORE CREAM—An infallible 
remedy for enlarged pores and blackheads. 
Restores smoothness and daintiness of tex- 
ture to the coarsest skin. $1. 


VENETIAN ADONA CREAM—If you are 
somewhat thin for decollete, you will find 
this a sure means to round out the con- 
tours and increase the beauty of neck, 
bust and shoulders. $1.50, $2.50, $3.50. 


VENETIAN LILLE LOTION is a pure 
liquid powder which forms a perfect pro- 
tection for the skin and gives a lovely, 
natural finish. Both astringent and aseptic, 
it is especially beneficial for an oily skin 
and corrects acne and flushing. Ideal for 
evening use; does not rub - _ Blanche, 
cream, Naturelle, Spanish Rachel. $1 and 


POUDRE D’ILLUSION gives the skin a 
peach-like bloom and is inimitable in color 
and quality. Exquisitely perfumed. $2.75. 


VENETIAN EYE SHADOW—Blended over 

the eyelids and at the corner of the eyes. 

this intensifies the color and brilliance of 

= eyes and increases their apparent size. 
0X, 


VENETIAN ROSE COLOR—A perfect 
liquid rouge that duplicates nature in its 
fresh, delicate tone. Good for the skin; 
waterproof; does not rub off. 

detected. $1, $2. 


Mark the Preparations you wish and mail with your 
address and cheque or money order. Add postage 
unless order exceeds $10. 
uest of the Beautiful,” (new edition). Address 
a personally at her New York Salon. 


rite for booklet, “The 
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Bidding at Auction 


(Continued from page 64) 


suit, it is difficult to understand, but a 
little observation of the average player’s 
assists will convince anyone that such is 
frequently the case. Here is an exam- 
ple: 
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Z dealt and bid a spade, A two hearts, 
Y two spades. B and Z passed, but A 
went to three hearts, which Y passed, 
with the idea that he could probably 
set the heart contract, or at least save 
the game, as he ought to make two 
trumps and the ace of clubs, even if he 
does not get a chance to ruff a dia- 
mond. 

It is evident that Y entirely overlooks 
the importance of the fact that he has 
no diamonds, and of the addition which 
that makes to the value of his hand as 
an assistance to his partner’s spades. 
It is true that no one has mentioned 
the diamonds, and Z may have that 
suit, so that it will not be necessary to 


trump it. But that is no excuse for 
Y’s failure to estimate four trumps and 
a missing suit at the normal value, 
which is three tricks, and to bid accord- 
ingly. Y’s hand is actually stronger, 
in its trick taking possibilities, than the 
dealer’s, with spades for trumps. 

As the three-heart bid was allowed to 
stand, without doubling, A played it, 
and was set only two tricks, less simple 
honors. The opening lead was a spade, 
A returning a small club. Z led the 
diamonds, and Y trumped the king, 
leading another spade. Another club 
forced the ace and A trumped another 
spade, leading the top diamond, which 
Y trumped. When Y led the fourth 
round of spades, A trumped with the 
queen and led the seven of clubs, B 
shutting out Z’s trump with the nine 
and leading the deuce. 

Imagine Y’s astonishment when he 
found that almost every other player 
that held his cards had gone on bidding 
spades and that Z had made a little 
slam. A opened with the king of dia- 
monds, to show his re-entry, as _ his 
hearts were not solid. Y trumped and 
led a small club. The queen of dia- 
monds forced the ace, which Y trumped. 
Then Z trumped the third round of 
clubs and led the winning diamond. Y 
trumped the next diamond and led an- 
other club, which Z trumped and led 
the hearts. As soon as Y made the 
king he: led the trumps through B to 
Z’s major tenace. 


The Correspondents’ School 


(Continued from page 27) 


comes more and more evident that the- 


policies of President Wilson are the 
policies of the statesmen from other 
lands, and that the policies of the 
statesmen from other lands are the poli- 
cies of President Wilson. Everywhere 
one sees evidences of the hold which the 
Chief Executive’s fourteen points have 
taken on the minds and imagination of 
the peoples of the earth. The writer has 
interviewed many of these people him- 
self, in all walks of life, and has found 
them, without exception, enthusiastic to 
the point of being partisan in favor of 
the principles enunciated in the speech 
of January, 1918. 

Sitting in my room in the Hotel de 
Ville, I am aware of a constantly in- 
creasing tide of sentiment rushing across 
the map of Europe, bearing all nations 
with it toward the ultimate acceptance 
of the principles of America’s leader. 
Little children in the streets of Paris 
have been caught by the irresistible urge 
and are often heard crying out in their 
games: “Self-determination of peoples!” 
or “No economic barriers!” It is the 
most complete conquest by any one man 
of the imagination of the peoples of the 
earth since the clean sweep by Santa 
Claus. 


Distrust of Wilson’s Points Grow- 
ing in Allied Countries 
Great Popular Revulsion Against Presi- 
dent’s Plan 


By BirmptTon BEAL 


(Copyright, 1919, by the Vanity Fair Co.) 
Special Cable to Vanity Fair 


Paris, JAN. 20: Whatever may have 
been the attitude of the people of 
Europe at first toward the suggestions of 
President Wilson in behalf of the future 
peace of the world, it is certain that 
there is now a great wave of mistrust 
sweeping over the continent against 
what are termed his impractical visions, 
which it is feared will not prove ade- 
quate for a situation in which only the 
most practical of facts will serve. One 
sees evidences of this disaffection on 


every hand. The welcome accorded him 
last month, as President of the United 
States, was, of course, magnificent on 
the surface. But, to one who went im- 
partially as I did, through the crowds, 
there was easily detectable a feeling of 
apprehension at the plans which might 
lie hidden in the mind of the man Wil- 
son himself. 

I questioned one of the crowd. He 
was a typical Frenchman, of which there 
are few in France. 

“Frankly,” I said to him, “are you 
not entirely out of sympathy with the 
fourteen points of President Wilson? 
Do you not, as a representative of your 
country, feel that they are the warblings 
of a theorist, the dreams of a professor, 
the empty phrases of a dilettante?” 

He looked at me for a moment with 
eyes which spoke volumes of an acquies- 
cence he could not bring himself to 
utter, but his only words were: 

“Pardon, m’sieu, je ne comprends pas 
Panglais.” 

I knew, however, that this was merely 
the innate politeness of the French 
masking what is becoming a universal 
dread of the dominance of the Wilson 
policies in the heart of the French peo- 
ple. It was subtle and delicate, but I 
detected it, for it was only too evident 
what he really wanted to say. Per- 
sonally, from opinions gathered in con- 
fidential conferences with statesmen, 
both French and English, I look for 
some general anti-Wilson demonstration 
to break out through the length and 
breadth of the continent before the 
month is over. It may be delayed until 
February. It may not come until 
March, or even April. But sooner or 
later it will either have to come, or the 
seritiment which is so rampant now will 
have to change. One or the other must 
happen. 


WEY: therefore, when it is so easy 
to work at home, should any cor- 
respondent run the risks of ocean travel 
in January? Unless, perhaps, he wants 
to see what Paris is really like. 
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Too much care can be as disastrous to the complexion 


va y + d + 1X NM as actual ne ! i ski 
. as é glect! Nature never intended the delicate skin 
ou Decide O Oy O gi e of the face to be clogged with impurities—no more did she 
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intend it to be rubbed, kneaded, or treated with harsh 
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wholesome soap-and-water cleanliness—the simpler, health- 
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- nat ural beaut ier living which present conditions are bringing about will do 
‘ the rest. 
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But the soap you use should be the right soap. Some toilet 
7 soaps are really too harsh for the face. They take off the 
~8 dirt, but they take off with it the delicate oils which keep 


* 
20- it soft and pliable. So your soap must be pure. And if, 
be as is too often the case, your skin now is not in the best 
er- condition, you will want in your soap a gentle medication 
=~ which will allay the present trouble and give Nature a chance 


for to build afresh. 
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Resinol Soap combines beautifully just these properties and 
atil is the pure, cleansing, healing soap you want. Why not 
a begin today to use it? 
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vill Resinol Soap is sold by druggists and the best dealers in toilet goods. 
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Men with tender faces find that Resinol Shaving Stick prevents 
irritation. 
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Hands Across the (’s! 


If you want clothes that 
combine character and 
charm with lines that 
are clean-cut; comfort- 
able and correct, shake 
hands across the C’s with 
Hickey-Freeman Clothes. 


They are all of that 


and more! 


Hickey -jfreeman Go. 


Rochester, N.Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE :: 200 FIFTH AVENUE 
































VANITY FAIR 


The Breeding Bureau 


(Continued from page 51) 


of the State of New York, having been 
donated to the State Constabulary by 
the Breeding Bureau. That two former 
Breeding Bureau stallions should win 
both the first and third prizes in this 
event at the greatest horse show of the 
country is remarkable, but still more 
remarkable is the fact that one of 
these stallions was at that time the 
property of the United States Govern- 
ment, the other the property of New 
York State. 

The thirty-nine stallions now col- 
lected will be bred to mares selected as 
to type and constitution, and in order 
to increase the production of horses car- 
rying a percentage of thoroughbred 
blood,—which implies stamina, speed, 
intelligence and action,—artificial im- 
pregnation will be resorted to. Through 
this system four hundred mares can be 
impregnated by a single stallion in one 
breeding season. 


SOME of the Breeding Bureau stal. 
lions have«been sent without charge 
to owners of large horse breeding farms 
in the Far West, where they can be bred 
to the better types of the ordinary 
mares, and thereby improve the stand- 
ard of the general purpose horse of that 
section of the country. It is under- 
stood that the United States Govern- 
ment will, as soon as they have a suffi- 
cient number of stallions to supply their 
Remount Stations, pursue the same lib- 
eral policy. In addition several thou- 
sand selected mares will be sent from 
Front Royal, Va., to the various Re- 
mount Stations and by them to farmers 
who may become interested in the laud- 
able purpose of improving the general 
standard of the Western horse up to 
Government qualifications. 

The Breeding Bureau has not only 
presented to the New York State Con- 
stabulary five stallions, but also a num- 
ber of mares. It is hoped that the New 
York State Constabulary may attain 
the high standard set by the Mounted 
Police of Canada and the Pennsylvania 
State Constabulary. The latter, under 
the able command of Col. John C. 
Groome, stands extremely high both in 


the character of its members and 
of its mounts. 


A PHASE of the Breeding Bureau 
work. in New York State which has 
not as yet received due recognition are 
the operations in the Genesee Valley 
under the capable co-operation of Mrs. 
Herbert Wadsworth, President of the 
Genesee Valley Breeding Bureau. Some 
of the products of this work were seen 
at the Avon Fair last September, which 
was attended by the highest officials of 
the National Remount Department, who 
came away enthusiastic over the results 
shown. ‘The various classes were judged 
by Captain G. A. Roy, the Army Re- 
mount authority of the French High 
Commission, and Mr. F. Ambrose Clark, 
to whose patriotic service and excellent 
judgment the high standard and large 
number of stallions presented to the 
Government was largely due. 

Through the Bureau’s thoroughbred 
stallions and mares sent to Mrs. ‘Wads- 
worth at “Ashantee,” near Avon, the 
enthusiastic interest of the Genesee Val- 
ley farmers has been aroused, and most 
encouraging results have already been 
attained in the improvement of the 
hunter and general purpose horse of 
that section of the country. 

The Breeding Bureau of The Jockey 
Club, which has now been in existence 
thirteen years, finds itself at the close 
of the year 1918 with twenty-seven 
stallions in New York State, nine in 
Maryland, six in Pennsylvania, one in 
Ohio, and one two-year-old, by Cly- 
god—Helium, the property of the Bu- 
reau, being maintained in Kentucky. 
This statement shows that the Bureau 
has not taken a purely local or narrow 
view of its work and opportunities, 
especially when its service to the United 
States Government, already described, 
are brought into consideration. That 
the Bureau has contributed much 
toward improving the standard of the 
Army Remount and general purpose 
horse of the East there can be no doubt 
when it is stated that a total of 7,457 
mares have been bred to its stallions 
since its creation in 1905. 
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A Typical Debater 


(Continued from page 23) 


| against it. The curious thing is—and it 


is not at all peculiar to this Senator but 
is common to a well-known Senatorial 
type—that a man can be for many years 
exposed to public events, with news, 
facts, arguments pouring on him daily, 
not only without knowing that anything 
has happened, but even without realiz- 
ing that people around him are behav- 
ing as if something had occurred. There 
has always been this type of Senator, 
and considering the small number of 


| historic objects in this country I have 


no desire to change it. I have no pa- 
tience with those Vandals who would 
remove an opinion from this class of 
Senators. 

Perhaps this particular Senator could 
demolish all the arguments for a League 
of Nations if he really gave his atten- 


| tion to the subject, but it seems odd 
| that he should think he was demolishing 


them when he gave no attention to the 


| subject at all. For it has been some 
| years since discussion passed beyond the 


points that he has mentioned. Plans 
have been formed to overcome those 


| difficulties, and the question now turns 


on the value of those plans. One can- 
not advance by merely repeating the 
difficulties, which every one has long 
since known. Nor can one remain very 
close to the subject by inventing a diffi- 
culty that does not exist. An elaborate 
plea, however eloquent, against asking 
England to abandon her fleet is sure to 
lack force if it was long since establishe 
that nobody intended to ask her to do 
so. And finally, apart from the League 
of Nations, nobody arguing about any 
subject will ever achieve very much by 
his arguments if they happen to be, 
through some‘unfortunate inadvertence, 
quite strongly in favor of the thing that 
he attacks—and this was true of most 
of the Senator’s oratory. 


But more curious perhaps than this 
belief in the efficacy of irrelevant 
observations is the remarkable degree 
of mental isolation that such Senators 
achieve. One feels in their presence that 
there has not been a war of the nations. 
One feels that through some innocent 
Senatorial carelessness, a couple of dec- 
ades have somehow been mislaid. 
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PIPE organ costs more than a grand piano, but a pipe organ is some- 
thing a great deal more than a grand piano. A pipe organ is the 
greatest musical instrument in the world. 'To own one is to know the 
finest feeling in the world. A swimming pool costs more than a bath- 
tub; but you do not consider your swimming pool in terms of bath-tubs. 
A goif course costs more than a croquet ground; a Rembrandt costs more 
than a Sargent ; a greenhouse costs more than a cold-frame ; but to the man 
who wants a golf links, or a Rembrandt, or a greenhouse, the question is 
not whether he can get something entirely different that costs less. It is 
always how can he get the thing he wants in its most desirable form. 
The Estey Residence Organ is made for you who want an organ in 
your home. No one who has ever heard it in all its wonderful musical 
versatility can doubt that he wants it, or hesitate about installing it. 


THE ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, Brattleboro, Vermont 


Studios in New York, 11 West 49th St. Chicago, Lyonand Healy Philadelphia, 1701 Walnut St. Boston, 120 Boylston St. 
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Los Angeles, 633 South Hill St. 
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THE BOOTS OF THE 
HOME-COMING OFFICER 


testify to the excellence of the dressings he 
used in the cantonments of England and 
France— 


LUTETIAN CREAM 


FOR TAN OR BROWN SHOES 


MELTONIAN CREAM 


FOR BLACK OR WHITE KID OR CALF SHOES 


Since importations have been resumed, it is 
again possible to obtain these preservative 
London-made dressings, used for nearly a 
century by British fashionables, sportsmen 
and officers to keep their boots and leather 
accessories in perfect condition. 


Unlike ordinary polishes, which clog the 
pores of leather and cause it to dry and 
crack, Meltonian and Lutetian Creams are 
immediately absorbed, keeping the leather 
pliable, prolonging its wear and giving it the 
soft, beautiful lustre preferred by people of 
taste. 


With shoes so dear, the use of these dress- 
ings is areal economy. Easy to apply and 
ideal for home use. 


SALOMON & PHILLIPS, Sole Agents 
174 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


If you cannot obtain Mel- 
tonian and Lutetian Creams 
in your vicinity, send us the 
name of the store where you 
prefer to buy, and we will 
arrange to supply you 
through it. 











VANITY FAIR 


The Chicago Opera in New York 


(Continued from page 47) 


at the Opéra in Paris, however, he sang 
without the prefacing O’. 

So reinforced, John O’Sullivan may 
be watching the laurels of John McCor- 
mack, for he too is a born Irishman, 
though to France he emigrated at the 
age of eight. Thus for the crowd his 
sentimental appeal is double, being 
Irishman and Frenchman at one and the 
same time! Chicago likes his trumpet 
high notes in the appallingly high and 
exacting music of Arnold in “William 
Tell.” Other parts in his repertory are 
Samson, Otello, and Roméo. 


UGUSTE BOUILLEZ, the Belgian 
baritone, has been added this sea- 
son to a division of the company that 
once more includes Stracciari, Baklanoff, 
Maguenat, and Rimini, though, after 
these many years, it has lost Hector 
Dufranne. Marcel Journet, the famous 
French basso, will sing in New York 
after an absence of more than a decade, 
with associate bassos of such distinction 
as Huberdeau, Arimondi, Nicolay, and 
Virgilio Lazzari, the last a new member 
of the company. 

Other singers of more or less renown 
are Vira Amazar, Anna Fitziu, Dora 
Gibson, Dorothy Jardon, Florence Mac- 
beth, Marguerite Namara, and Myrna 
Sharlow, all sopranos; Louise Bérat, 
Cvrena van Gordon, Carolina Lazzari, 
Irene Pavloska, and Marguerite Sylva, 
among the mezzo-sopranos and contral- 
tos, and Forrest Lamont end Warren 
Proctor, tenors. Tamaki Miura, the 
little Japanese soprano, has been added 
to the company especially for “Madame 
Butterfly,” and the new premiére dans- 
euse is Sylvia Tell, an American girl. 

Mr. Campanini himself has returned 
to the conductor’s desk this season, but 
to aid him he has no less than four 
associated conductors of stellar rank— 
Charlier and Sturani, who are always 
with him, and new this year Giorgio 
Polacco and Louis Hasselmans. Polacco, 
well known to New York through his 
years of capable service at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, has been received 
with acclaim by press and public of 
Chicago. Hasselmans, visiting America 
first with the Société des Instruments 
Anciens, has a fine reputation as a con- 
ductor, acquired in Paris. 


HE visit of the Chicago company 

brings to New York not only several 
standard operas that the Metropolitan 
does not give, but a truly imposing list 
of novelties and revivals. Of course, 
Février’s “Gismonda,” based on one of 
the typical Sardou concoctions of spec- 
tacle and tigerish emotion which the old 
necromancer so generously supplied to 
Sarah Bernhardt (Fanny Davenport 
played it all over this country), cannot 
but be the banner novelty of the Cam- 
panini offerings. In the first place, like 
the Metropolitan’s three Puccini operas, 
it has all the peculiar distinction that 
comes of being a “world premiére,” in 
the second place, the composer Février 
himself crossed the Atlantic to superin- 
tend the production, and last, but by 
no means least, heading the cast are 
those two great singing actors, Mary 
Garden and Lucien Muratore. 

“Le Chemineau” (“The Vagabond”) 
of Xavier Leroux, based on Richepin’s 
famous hobo play, is promised this year 
pursuant to a promise made last year, 
but not kept. A one-act opera by the 
same composer, “Le Cadeau de Noél,” 


presenting an incident of the war just 
ended, is also on the Campanini list. 
When in addition the Metropolitan does 
Leroux’s “La Reine Fiamette,” with 
Geraldine Farrar in the part Mary Gar- 
den created in Paris, a composer previ- 
ously known to our public at first hand 
through one song, “Le Nil,” will enjoy 
something very like a run! “Cléopatre” 
and “Aphrodite,” as already told, are 
down for Miss Garden in her function 
of operatic Bernhardt. 


THE comedy opera “Le Maschere” by 
Mascagni, whom we know best as a 
tragic, presents a familiar composer in 
a new guise. The “world premiére” of 
“Le Maschere” is famous in that it was 
seven-fold, for on-January 17, 19061, the 
new opera had simultaneous produc- 
tions the same night in Milan, Venice, 
Verona, Naples, Turin, Genoa, zad 
Rome. Some Mascagni-ites insist /. aer- 
ica has missed much in neglecting “Le 
Maschere.” 

“Le Vieil Aigle’ of Gunsbourg again 
appears in the prospectus. As for Cata- 
lani’s “Loreley,” a novelty for the tenor 
Dolci, it is the work of a composer 
whom New York knows through his 
“La Wally,” done to scant approval at 
the Metropolitan in 1908 with Destinn 
and Martin as the chief singers and no 
less a conductor than Arturo Toscanini. 

Undismayed by that cool reception, 
the Metropolitan management has talked 
off and on of trying “Loreley” also. 
Originally produced in 1880 at Turin 
as “L’Elda,” it was brought out in a 
revised version under its present name 
in the same city in 1890. London heard 
it a dozen years ago and, like New York 
with “La Wally,” refused to be greatly 
imvressed. But many Italians, among 
them Toscanini, profess to believe deep- 
ly in Catalani. 

“La Juive” of Halvéy, save for mod- 
est performances in or near the Bowery 
or in Harlem, New York has not heard 
since Oscar Hammerstein revived it in 
the original French during his “educa- 
tional” season nine years ago. The 
Campanini revival for Rosa Raisa is in 
the Italian version. ‘Norma,’ save for 
similar Bowery or Harlem performances, 
has not been heard in New York since 
Lilli Lehmann sang in it in the early 
nineties. “Linda di Chamounix” and 
“Don Carlos” are absentees of even 
longer standing. In promising “Don 
Carlos,’ Mr. Campanini parellels Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza, who from the same neg- 
lected period of Verdi’s composing has 
so successfully resuscitated “La Forza 
del Destino.” 


THER revivals named on the Cam- 

panini list for New York are 
“Werther” (with Muratore, of course), 
“La Navarraise,” “William Tell,” “Otel- 
lo,” “Falstaff,” “L’Africaine,” “Hamlet,” 
“Fedora,” and “Crispino e la Comare.” 
No one supposes there will be time to 
give all of these, as well as the entirely 
new works and such necessary items 
from the established repertory as “Car- 
men,” “Louise,” “Pelléas et Mélisande,” 
“Monna Vanna,” “Faust,” “Roméo et 
Juliette,” “Thais,” “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,” “Rigoletto,” “La Traviata,” 
“The Barber of Seville,” etc. Only too 
rich an embarrassment of riches is the 
Campanini prospectus. But the Cam- 
panini season, it makes quite clear, can- 
not escape being a varied, vivid, and 
stimulating affair. 
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Pelgram & Meyer 


SaltnYySrancaise 


“The Fabric for Every Occasion ~ 


N the light shadgs, this 
beautiful, soft, lustrous, 
fabric is ideally adapted 
for smart spring and summer 
frocks, evening gowns, sport skirts. 


Write for our interesting book- 
let of suggested styles giving 
name of largest store near-~you. 


Pelaram % Meyer 
395 FOURTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
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TAILLEURS ~ DAY WRAPS ~GOWNS 
HATS anp NEW FASHIONS 1n 
— SPRING FURS ~ 


WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 
PARIS DULUTH 


PALM BEACH SALONS — ROYAL POINCIANA GROUNDS 
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27 W. 38tSt. 
Fitting the Narrow Foot 


" Fayette " 


NEW YORK 


Widths AAAA, AAA, AA &A All sizes including 8%,9,9%,10 


A SHOECRAFT COLONIAL— 








The ShoeCraft Shop has surpassed itself in 
the beauty of this new spring pump, which 
is true to ShoeCraft tradition in the excel- 
lence of its quality. The snug fit at heel gives 
security and keeps the heel from slipping. 
Patent Leather, $12 


Black Suede, $12 Pearl Gray Kid, $15 
Gun Metal, $12 Black Satin, $11 


Patent Leather Vamp with 
White Kid Quarters, $12 


Havana Brown Kid, $12 


Post prepaid. Fit 
guaranteed. Send for 
Booklet D-28 and 
Measurement Chart. 


FAYETTE 
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32 inches wide. 


PRINTED DIMITIES. 
Complete assortment, 
plain colors, stripes, 
checks, dots and floral 


designs. 28inches wide. 
35c and 60c yard. 


HANDKERCHIEF LINEN. 
All the plain colors and 
a generous assortment 
ofnovel printed designs 
Plaincolors, $1.25 yaed; 
printed $1.00 yard. 


GINGHAMS. For the 
coming season we have 
prepared a very inter- 
esting collection of this 
most fashionable fab- 
ric, every plain color 
and an almost endless 
variety of the popular 
checks, plaids and 
stripes, featuring such 
famous brands as 
“David and John 
Anderson,” “Glen Roy” 
and “Lorraine.” 55c to 
$1.35 yard. 


ORGANDIES will be very 
much in vogue this 
season and our stock is 
replete with thenewest 
shades, printed checks, 
dots, stripes and foul- 
ard effects, coming di- 
rect to us from Switz. 


erland and France. 
$1.25 to 2.50 yard. 
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VOILES (plain col- 
ors), two quali- 
ties, withacom- 
pletecolorrange 
ineach; finechif- 
fon finish, 50c 
and $1.00 yard. 
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Reg. Trade Mark 


McCutcheon’s 


New Dress Cottons 
for Spring, 1919 


UR showing of Dress Cottons for Spring, 1919, 

embraces the newest textiles, designs and 

color combinations from France, Switzerland, Great 
Britain and our own country. 


We would call especial attention to a fabric 
entirely new to this country, “ENGLISH 
PRINTS,” made for and sold exclusively in 
the United States by James McCutcheon & Co. 
It is ideal for dresses for children, misses 
and grown ups. There are hundreds of 
quaint printed designs, in small and conven- 
tional effects, on white or tinted backgrounds. 
95c yard. 


CREPE DE CHINE. A 


charming fabric (silk 
mixture) in a host of 
new French designs, 
such as foulards, spots, 
scrolls, floral and con- 
ventional. Considered 
one of the season’s 
smart fabrics. 95c yard. 


PRINTED VOILES.Foreign 


and American makes; 
thousands of pretty de- 
signs on dark or light 
backgrounds. 45c to 
$2.50 yard. 


WOVEN VOILES AND TIS- 


SUES in pleasing color 
combinations—checks, 
stripes, plaids and em- 


broidered effects. 75c 
to $1.50 yard. 


ENGLISH OPEN CHECK 


VOILE in White and 
plain colors; a very fine 
fabric with open lace 
effect. $1.75 yard. 


DOTTEDSWISS,one of the 


season’s most popular 
fabrics (made in Switz- 
erland);comesinWhite 
grounds with colored 
. dots orcolored grounds 
withWhite orcontrast- 
ing dots. $1.95 yard. 


FRENCH CREPE. A heavy 


quality crepecom- 
posed of Silk and 
Cotton in White 
and all the leading 
shades;verysmart 
for dresses, negli- 
gees, smocks, etc. 

$1.95 yard. 


wamples mailed on request 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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| War Paintings by British Artists 


(Continued from page 29) 


indeed find British art materially altered 
by over four years of incessant fighting. 
To fresh scene and subject has been 
added a direct, forceful accent, in keep- 
ing with the temper of the time. There 
is, moreover, an emotional and imagina- 
tive appeal to much of this work not 
ordinarily associated with official art. 


TH hundred-odd canvases by Major 
Sir William Orpen which constitute 
the largest individual contribution to the 
present exhibition reveal the artist in a 
welcome diversity of moods and media. 
You note here but few echoes of the 
clever, somewhat over-conscious por- 
traitist or the painter of diverting studio 
interiors: The two years Sir William 
spent on the Western Front with his 
headquarters mainly in the quaint, steep- 
gabled little town of Cassel, have wit- 
nessed a decided increase in his artistic 
stature. His manner of confronting 
reality is more direct, and its transcrip- 
tion more salient than ever before. 

Sir William Orpen’s ability to fix upon 
canvas, within the space of two or three 
hours, the personality of a sitter is 
matched by that of few living artists. 
And even less time is required in which 
to seize the pictorial essentials of a giv- 
en subject, whether it be a pair of 
Boches or an animated street scene. 
Color and character are the special fea+ 
tures of Sir William’s contribution. As 
an Irishman it is impossible for him to 
suppress that element of humorous, 
searching commentary which is the 
birthright of his race. 

Individual as are his studies of the 
figure, and fine as are the portraits of 
generals, staff officers, and sturdy pri- 
vates, it is in his likenesses of the avia- 
tors that Sir William strikes his deepest 
note. You see in them something more 
than the mere individual. You get a 
sense of type, a type new to art, in 
these young heroes who, with forceful 
fixity of eye and mind, have left earth 
to chance fresh glory amid the clouds. 

If Sir William Orpen is the most pro- 
lific of British painters of the Great 
War, Mr. Muirhead Bone is the most 
indefatigable and fecund among _ its 
draughtsmen. Widely known through 
reproduction, Mr. Bone’s drawings form 
the most comprehensive graphic record 
of scenes on the Western Front, at home 
among the munition workers, or afloat 
with the Grand Fleet. In the current 
exhibition are a number of hitherto un- 
published subjects, several heightened 
with wash, others in colored chalk, that 
cannot fail to enhance the artist’s repu- 
tation. No one possesses such rich fidel- 
ity of line; no one displays a like fer- 
tility of theme and treatment. Yet Mr. 
Bone seldom fails to give us a fresh 
point of view, or to endow his work 
with a certain emotional appeal that 
adds not a little to these glimpses of 
ruined town, wasted countryside, or 
lowering battleship. 

Equally distinctive, and cccupying a 
position of kindred importance both 
numerically and artistically, is the series 
of water-color drawings of the Egyptian 
and Palestine expeditions by Mr. James 
McBey. A comparative newcomer, Mr. 
McBey’s preliminary training, which in- 
cluded a sojourn in Morocco, admirably 
fitted him for the portrayal of the ac- 
tivities of the British forces in the Near 
East. An accurate eye for aerial per- 
spective, and a subtle perception of at- 
mospheric values, have enabled the artist 
to give us in swift, delicate washes and 
sensitive line, characteristic impressions 
of this most picturesque of all cam- 
paigns of the Great War. 


EPLETE with observation and the 
spirited rendering of external ap- 
pearance as is the production of the 
foregoing men, there is yet another and 
quite different attitude to be taken 


toward war as seen from the point of 
view of the artist. The work of Sir 
John Lavery, Sir William Orpen, Mr. 
Muirhead Bone, Mr. McBey, Mr. Claus- 
en, Mr. John Everett, and, in somewhat 
lesser degree, of such individualists as 
Mr. Brangwyn, Mr. Augustus John, and 
Mr. Kennington, is objective in aim and 
appeal. While in each case possessing 
the stamp of a definitely fixed artistic 
personality, their contribution may 
broadly be termed a record of fact 
rather than an expression of feeling. 
There are, following the illuminating 
distinction of Blake, two ways of look- 
ing at the visible universe—the one with 
the eye, the other through the eye. We 
have considered at some length the work 
of various British artists who practise 
the former method. We shall herewith 
confront the achievement of certain 
younger and less solidified talents who 
have adopted the latter. 


THE new art, which can only rightly be 
described as Expressionism, has made 
many converts in England, foremost 
among whom may be named Christopher 
Richard Wynne Nevinson. Passing with 
that rapid power of absorption which 
is the precious prerogative of youth 
through the preliminary stages of Im- 
pressionism, Cubism, and Futurism, Mr. 
Nevinson finally arrived at an individual 
stage of aesthetic self-determination. 
This: ardent apostle of modernism to- 
day ranks as one of the few typical 
artistic exponents of war. While cer- 
tain others may be said without invidi- 
ousness to illustrate war, Mr. Nevinson 
has succeeded in interpreting war. The 
distinction applies with pertinence to 
Mr. Nevinson, for he has seen war not 
alone with, but through, the eye. 

In his capacity of motor ambulance 
driver and mechanic, of hospital orderly 
and official artist at the Front, Mr. Nev- 
inson became acquainted with war in 
all its phases. He has studied not only 
war itself but the reaction of war upon 
the collective consciousness. His method 
is synthetic and creative, not literal and 
objective. The very spirit and essence 
of modern war in all its austere 
anonymity and mechanistic might has 
entered into his work, transforming 
mere fact into an eloquent symbol of 
destructive energy. 

It would have been frankly impos- 
sible to depict modern war as Mr. Nev- 
inson conceives it without having re- 
course to the fundamental principles of 
modern art as formulated by Cubist 
and Futurist. Attention may be called 
in particular to his free employment of 
repeated angles and overlapping planes, 
to the suggestion of suddenly released 
force lines in his remarkable apparition 
of a bursting shell, and to his use of 
alternating rhythm in the swinging gait 
of troops on the march. Convincing and 
suggestive as are these and similar sub- 
jects, it is nevertheless when he ascends 
into the newly won domain of the sky 
that Mr. Nevinsen achieves his finest 
effects. Here, amid swiftly stabbing 
searchlight and silently bursting “Archie” 
he becomes a true poet in a kingdom 
ever abstract and inspiring. 

If Mr. Nevinson in his paintings, 
etchings, and lithographs has conquered 
for us the sky, it has remained for Mr. 
Paul Nash to reveal, as it were, the 
innermost torments of the earth. Mr. 
Nash has also seen active service. At 
the outbreak of the war he joined the 
Artists’ Rifles, was later a Mapping In- 
structor, and was afterward commis- 
sioned in the Hampshires. If his work 
creates an unreal, fantastic impression, 
it is obviously not because he is in any 
sense unfamiliar with his material. 

The seemingly crude, almost achro- 
matic canvases of Mr. Paul Nash depict 
what may perhaps be described as na- 
ture’s dance of (Continued on page 72) 
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[8 really a waste of time and money to buy 
“ gloves that rip on the least provocation, when 
it costs you no more to wear— 


[lays Supersean Gloves 


aes 


When the word “Superseam” is stamped on the inside of your 
HAYS glove—you know it is the superstitched kind—every stitch 
locked so the glove will not rip even though you cut the thread. 


And the “Hays” button on the gloves you buy is your guarantee 
that the leather is First Quality. You could almost call Hays gloves 
super-gloves, they are so well made, give so little trouble and are so 
authoritative in style. 


Ask your dealer for Hays Gloves 
bearing the Superseam Stamp 


THE DANIEL HAYS COMPANY 





Gloves since 1854—Factories: Gloversville, N. Y. 
New York and Export Dept. 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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READY FOR SERVICE 











MBODYING all the inimitable tailor- 

ing touches charaeteristic of our 
individually tailored garb. 

Developed from Light Weight Home- 


spuns, | weeds, Gabardines, Scotch Linens, 
Ninhai Pongee Silks Etc. 


Forwarded on approval to 
those not stopping in 
York enroute South. - 





Hew Weight 


KNICKERS 


In an excep- 
tionally broad 
showing of 
Scotch Tweeds 
and Cheviots. 


ALSO: 


Ready forService 
‘Teaveting Coats, 
varying from the 
medium weight 
slip-on Models to 
theheavier weight 
Ulsters of Irish 
Duffle Fleece. 
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The show place for 
Aviation in America 


is Langley Field, but a few miles from the Hotel Cham- 
berlin. This famous hotel—one of the finest resort 
hotels in the Western Hemisphere—looks out upon 
Hampton Roads and the New Naval Training Base 
and has Fortress Monroe with its various military ac- 
tivities for its next door neighbor. 

Superb opportunities for motoring, tennis, sea bath- 
ing the year round and golf on the Hotel’s own Eigh- 
teen-Hole course. Every Bath and Treatment given 
at European spas is duplicated by the Medicinal Bath 
Department (under authoritative medical direction). 

Don’t forget how close at hand Old Point Comfort 
really is—fare much less than to the far south resorts. 


Send for booklet, “‘Golf” with Colored Aeroplane Map 
(the only one of its kind ever made in America) of the 
sporty Fighteén-Hole Golf Course and other illustrated 
booklets, address 


George F. Adams, Manager 


Fortress Monroe Virginia 


New York Offices: 


Bertha Ruffner Hotel Bureau, McAlpin Hotel, Cook’s 
Tours, or “Ask Mr. Foster” at any of his offices. 
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Quality Shirhngs 


for 


Biscriminating Dressers 


Obtainable in 
the Best Shops 


Manufactured by 
Bavid 6 John Anderson, Utd. 
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death. The landscape lies riven and 
desolate about one. There are few 
signs of life, and little motion save 
when the scene is fitfully illumined by 
a star shell, or the earth’s surface is 
rent as by a subterranean convulsion. 
In contrast to the abstract, scientific 
modernism of Mr. Nevinson, there is 
something archaic, almost apocalyptic in 
the inspiration of Mr. Nash. Mr. Nash’s 
method is the method of all visionaries. 
He chooses only such elements as serve 
to strengthen the impression he seeks 
to convey, and these he combines with 
all the emotional intensity he can com- 
mand. In its deliberate employment 
of almost exclusively plastic forms this 
art is typically modern. In spirit it is 
as old as that primal awe and apprehen- 
sion in the presence of nature which it 
so convincingly portrays. 


HE discreet liberalism so character- 

istic of the New English Art Club, 
seen to advantage in the work of Pro- 
fessor William Rothenstein and Mr. C. 
J. Holmes, is further supplemented by 
the inclusion in the present exhibition 
of such recruits from the ranks of the 
extremists as Mr. Wyndham Lewis and 
Mr. William P. Roberts. If Mr. Nev- 
inson, once a fervid Futurist, has be- 
come an eloquent exponent of the 


rhythmic dynamism of war, the same 
is true in lesser degree of Mr. Lewis, 
the avowed leader of the Vorticists. 
We shall not pause to elucidate Vor- 
ticism, of which Mr. Lewis is himself 
the chief protagonist. It is sufficient 
again to congratulate those in authority 
upon possessing the salutary eclecticism 
to choose their interpreters of the Great 
War not alone from the approved pre- 
cincts of the Royal Academy Schools 
and Burlington House, but also from 
the Slade and the so-called rebel art 
centres of Chelsea or Camden Town 
where freedom of idea and expression 
flourish unabashed. 

Every generation, every decade even, 
possesses its own particular point of 
view, and is entitled to its own man- 
ner of presenting it. To deny the one, 
is as futile as to decry the other. That 
the war has proved of distinct benefit 
to art, and that art has at last evolved 
a significant method of interpreting war, 
are facts which should be apparent to 
any discerning mind. And it is equally 
obvious that had the war not found art 
in a healthy state—courageous and ex- 
perimental—we should be deprived of 
the only genuinely aesthetic stimulus 
war has vouchsafed us since the days of 
Goya, the virile, passionate chronicler of 
Los Desastres de la Guerra. 


The Hohenzollerns in New York 


(Continued from page 37) 


we have but little money; indeed, hardly 
any except Uncle Henry’s wages. And 
I have been so worried, too, and sur- 
prised since we came here about Cousin 
Willie. He hardly is with the rest of us 
at all. He is out all night and sleeps in 
the daytime, and often I am sure that 
he has been drinking. One morning 
when he came back to the house at 
about breakfast time he showed me 
quite a handful of money, but wouldn’t 
say where he got it. He said there was 
lots more where it came from. I asked 
him to give me some to pay Mrs. 
O’Halloran, but he only laughed in his 
leering way and said that he needed it 
all. At another time when I went up to 
Cousin Willie’s room one day when he 
was out, I saw quite a lot of silver 
things hidden in a corner of the cup- 
board. They looked like goblets and 
silver dinner things. I began to think 
that he must have stolen them, though 
it seemed impossible for a prince. 


HAVE spoken to Uncle William sev- 

eral times about Cousin Willie, but 
he gets impatient and does not seem to 
care. Uncle never desires very much to 
talk of other people than himself. I 
think it fatigues his mind. In any case, 
he says that he has done for Willie al- 
ready all that he could. He says he had 
him confined to a fortress three times 
and that four times he refused to have 
him in his sight for a month, and that 
twice he banished him to a country es- 
tate for six weeks. His duty, he says, is 
done. I said that I was afraid that 
Cousin Willie had been stealing, and 
told him about the silver things hidden 
in the cupboard. But Uncle got very 
serious and read me a very severe lec- 
ture. No prince, he said, ever stole. 
His son, he explained, might very well 
be collecting souvenirs as memorials of 
his residence in America: all the Hohen- 
zollerns collected souvenirs: some of our 
most beautiful art things at Potsdam 
and Sans Souci were souvenirs collected 
by our ancestors in France fifty years 
ago. Uncle said that if the Great War 
had turned out as it should, and if his 
soldiers had not betrayed him by getting 
killed, we should have had more souve- 
nirs than ever. After that he dismissed 
the subject from his mind. 


[ WAS so surprised this afternoon, 
when I happened to go down to the 
door, to see Mr. Peters, the ice gentle- 
man that was on the ship, with his ice 
cart delivering ice into the basement. I 
knew that he delivered ice in this part 
of the city because he said so, and I 
think he had mentioned this street, and 
two or three times I thought I had seen 
him from the window. But it did seem 
surprising to happen to go down to the 
door (I forget what I went for) at the 
moment that he was there. He looked 
very fine in his big rough suit of over- 
alls. It is not quite like a military uni- 
form, but I think it looks better. Mr. 
Peters knew me at once. “Good after- 
noon Miss Hohen,” he said (that is the 
name, as I think I said, that we have 
here), “how are all the folks?” 

So we talked for quite a little time, 
and I told him about Uncle trying to 
get work and how hard it was and how 
at last he had got work, or at least, had 
gone out to get it, as a painter. Mr. 
Peters said that that was fine. He said 
that painters do well here: he has a lot 
of friends w&o are painters and they get 
all the way from sixty to seventy-five 
cents an hour. It seems so odd to think 
of them being paid by the hour. I don’t 
think the court artists at home were 
paid like that. It will be very nice if 
Uncle William can mingle with Mr. 
Peter’s artist friends. Mr. Peters asked 
if he might take me out some Sunday, 
and I said that I would ask Uncle 
William and Uncle Henry and Cousin 
Ferdinand and Cousin Willie and if they 
all consented to come I would go. I 
hope it was not a forward thing to do. 


FORGOT when I was talking of 

work to say that Uncle Henry got 
work the very second day that we were 
here. He works down at the docks 
where the ships are. I think he super- 
vises the incoming and outgoing of the 
American navy. It is called being a 
stevedore, and no doubt his being an 
Admiral helped him to get it. He hopes 
to get a certificate presently to be a 
Barge Master which will put him in 
charge of the canals. But there is a 
very difficult examination to go through 
and Uncle Henry is working for it at 
night out of a book. 
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Make the Tooth Brush 
More Effective 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





Old methods of tooth-brushing 
have proved disappointing. Tooth 
troubles have constantly increased. 


Millions of people find that 
brushed teeth still discolor and 
decay. Tartar forms on them, and 
pyorrhea often starts. 


The reason lies in a film—that 
slimy, clinging film. It gets into 
crevices and stays there, resisting 
the tooth brush. The ordinary 
dentifrice has little effect on it. 


That film is the cause of most 


Now You 


Now science has evolved a den- 
tifrice which does what must be 
done. It is called Pepsodent, be- 
cause it is based on pepsin. 


The film is albuminous matter. 
Pepsin is the digestant of albu- 
min. The object is to dissolve the 
film, then to daily prevent its ac- 
cumulation. 


Pepsin must be activated. The 
usual activator is an acid, harmful 
to the teeth. That fact, until lately, 
made pepsin seem impossible. 


But science has now found an 
activating method which cannot 
harm the teeth. Five governments 
already havegranted patents. That 
method is employed in Pepsodent. 


tooth troubles. It absorbs stains, 
so the teeth discolor. It hardens 
into tartar. It holds portions of 
the food which ferment and form 
acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth—the cause of decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 


Cleaning teeth can’t save them 
if you leave that film. Every den- 
tist knows that. But only lately 
has a way been found to effect- 
ively combat the film. 


Can End It 


Pepsodent has now been sub- 
mitted to many clinical tests. Able 
authorities have proved its effects 
time and again. Now we urge that 
every person prove it at our 
expense. 


Send the coupon for a One- 
Week tube. Use it like any tooth 
paste. Note how clean your teeth 
feel after using. Note the absence 
of the film. Note how teeth 
whiten as the fixed film disappears. 
That means such tooth care and 
protection as you never had before. 


Do that and judge for yourself 
what it means to you. 


Cut out the free coupon now. 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 
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Jacobean 
N 
HE Sonora tone is world famous, i 
and for purity, naturalness and Ni 
charm it is unequalled. i 
The Sonora Jacobean, dignified and Nf 


elegant, is richly carved in the low 
relief characteristic of its period and 
will be treasured by the lover of superb 
cabinetry and beautiful music. 


A complete line of standard upright 
models and these period designs are 
now available: 

Duncan Phyfe 


Adam 
Colonial 


Louis XVI 

Louis XV 

Chinese. Chip pendale 
William & Mary Chippendale 
Jacobean Gothic 


Other styles or complete equipments 
will be made to special order. 


THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 


OT, 


CLEAR AS A BELL 


GEORGE E. .BRIGHTSON, President 


Executive Offices: 279 Broadway, New York. 


NEW YORK Demonstration Salons: 
Fifth Ave. at 53rd St. and 50 Broadway (Standard Arcade) 


PHILA.: 1311 Walnut Street TORONTO: Ryrie Building 


The Highest Class Talking Machine in the World 
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Richard Bennett has achieved one of the great- 


est successes of his career in 
melodrama 


Purple,” the 


“Please, Miss Bainter, won’t you stop 
being cute for just two minutes? You 
don’t know how I should appreciate 
it.” I can’t quite fathom why George 
Nash, who plays the part of a China- 
man, should use a pronounced Italian 
If Mr. Nash’s peformance 
was meant to be a huge joke on the 
audience, it was perfectly corking; 
if he was in earnest, it was distinctly 
something else again. Forrest Winant 
plays the white-flanneled hero in the 
conventional manner—invariably rest- 
ing one foot on whatever elevation hap- 
pens to be convenient, and bending over 
to clasp his hands on his upraised knee. 
Judging from the pose, I expected him 
to burst into a waltz song any minute. 
Hassard Short has a minor part, show- 
ing what can be done with it, and the 
honors of the evening go to Lester 
Lonergan. The scenery and the cos- 
tumes look as if they had been designed 
by Sears, Roebuck. 


ROM what I could hear of it, I 

gathered that “The Gentile Wife” isa 
very interesting play. The actors in Rita 
Wellman’s drama deliver the major part 
of their speeches with their backs to- 
ward the audience, which renders it a 
bit difficult to gather just what is going 
on. In fact, I think I should have heard 
a good deal more of the proceedings if 
I had left the Vanderbilt Theatre and 
gone and stood out in the middle of 
Forty-seventh Street, in which direction 
they were all facing. On the few occa- 
sions when the people on the stage so 
far forget themselves as to do anything 
so theatrical as facing the audience, they 
spoke in such confidential tones that I 
felt unpleasantly like an eavesdropper 
and tried not to listen. It would greatly 
heighten the enjoyment of the play if 
the ushers would sell librettos, so that 
the audience could follow the story. 

However, the few things I could man- 
age to overhear seemed to be very good, 
and, anyhow, Emily Stevens’ acting al- 
ways interests me greatly, and she is un- 
usually good in this. Vera Gordon con- 
tributes a remarkably fine and a de- 
lightfully audible characterization. Un- 
fortunately, one of the few speeches, be- 
sides hers, that I could hear was that of 
Frank Conroy, who read a bit of a 
French poem aloud. Anyone with an 
accent like Mr. Conroy’s should read 
aloud only in English. 


“The Unknown 
by Roland West 


*erHE LITTLE JOURNEY,” Rachel 
Crothers’ new comedy, is pleasantly 
mild and restful. If you want a nice 
long rest, with nothing particular to 
think about, do drop in some evening. 
For two of its acts, it is gently amusing, 
but the last act is a bit sticky. The play 
is one of those affairs the scene of which 
is laid on a train,—but don’t give up in 
despair, for it’s so well done you will 
hardly mind at all. At the end of the 
second act, there is a railroad wreck so 
convincing that the entire audience feels 
in need of first aid. This wreck is to 
blame for the last act—for, startled and 
sobered by their narrow escape, all 
the characters become regenerated and 
change into paragons of virtue. The 
heroine is supposed to have been hit on 
the head by a piece of wreckage, which 
causes her to become remarkably tire- 
some. She talked about her soul and a 
brighter, sweeter life, until I found my- 
self wishing that she could only have 
been hit harder, and made unconscious. 

The heroine’s part is charmingly 
played by Estelle Winwood, who proves 
herself to be one of the few actresses 
that can fuss over a property baby and 
not make you look around for the near- 
est exit. Cyril Keightly is the Westerner 
who saves her in the wreck, and then 
marries her, as they always do. Jobyna 
Howland is most amusing, until her réle 
goes bad on her and she has to become 
virtuous, and Victor LaSalle and Theo- 
dore Westman, Jr., come in for honor- 
able mention. Perhaps the best thing 
about the play is that it is an excuse for 
re-opening the charming Little Theatre. 

“Oh, My Dear,” at the Princess 
Theatre, simply goes to’ show that 
no one can do musical comedies the way 
P. G. Wodehouse and Guy Bolton do. 
This time, Louis Hirsch is the third 
party in the case, contributing the music 
in the absence of Jerome Kern. His 
music is so reminiscent that the score 
rather resembles a medley of last sea- 
son’s popular songs, but it really doesn’t 
make any difference—Mr. Wodehouse’s 
lyrics would make anything go. The 
cast helps to make the time pass pleas- 
antly—Juliette Day and Roy Atwell in 
particular. If only steps could have 
been taken to have prevented Ivy Saw- 
yer from sounding the “t” in “often” 
and to have restrained Joseph Santley 
from saying “avviator,’ my happiness 
would have been complete. 
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STAY of any duration 

at the Waldorf-Astoria 

will convince even the most 
skeptical that it merits its 
title—the aristocrat of hotels 


Cho Maldort- UsfLoria 
Fifth Avenue 93? and 44° Streets, New York 
L.M.Boomer - - President 
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Ask Again 


for Your Favorite 


During the war we stopped 
making several hundred vari- 
eties of Huyler’s candies. Sug- 
ar had to be conserved. 


But now we are back to a 
before-the-war basis. Our 
stores and agents once more 
have generous stocks of all 
varieties. 


Ask again for your favorite 


67 Stores Agencies 
almost everywhere 
In Canada-many agencies; factory and store in To 
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Beating 
Bogie 


Bact 
ed I 
SN’T it a pleasure to meet a person with a frank, 
open smile and a hearty laugh? 


You need not be ashamed to smile if you use Dr. 
Sheffield’s Créme Dentifrice. It does everything that 
a good dentifrice can and should do. It cleans and 
whitens the teeth, keeps healthy teeth sound and 
leaves a refreshed, pleasant aftertaste. 


Dr. Sheffield’s Créme Dentifrice is formulated in ac- 


cordance with the latest accepted theories of dental 
science; the best and purest ingredients are used. 


Dr. Sheffield’s is extremely reasonable in price—10c 
and 25c. As the oldest, most experienced tooth paste 
manufacturers in America, it is our belief that a bet- 
ter dentifrice cannot be produced. 


Ask your druggist for 
ESTABLISHED 
1850 


dentifrice does its work. 
Sheffield Dentifrice 


Company, 421 Canal 
Street, New York City. 













































“Thawing Brook” 


Collectors of AMERICAN PAINTINGS will 
find few finer examples of Metcalf's 
work than this 


W.L. Metcalf 


January Exhibition: Paintings by J. H. Twachtman 


Illustrated Catalog with description of 
each picture will be mailed on request 





WILLIAM MACBETH 


Incorporaied 


450 Fifth Avenue (at Fortieth Streety New York City 
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IN THE EXECUTION OF CLOTHES FOR 
EVENING SERVICE, FINCHLEY HAS 
SECURED SHAPELINESS WITHOUT 
RESTRICTING THE POSSIBILITIES 
FCR ACTION OR EASE OF POSTURE. 


THE SHOULDERS, WAIST-LINE AND 
LAPELS REPRESENT STYLE IN 
ITS MOST ENGAGING FORM, 


$50 to $75 


CUSTOM FINISH WITHOUT 

THE ANNOYANCE OF A TRY-ON 
READY-TO-PUT-ON 

TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 

request 


Brochure mailed on 


FINCHILEY 
5 West 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 


Style 





























VANITY FAIR 


Our Army After the War 


(Continued from page 19) 


31 who were declared physically unfit 


to serve the Republic. It is not neces- 
sary to go into detail as to the causes 
of physical rejections. It is sufficient to 
say that the great majority of those re- 
jected by the medical examiners would 
have been declared first class material 
by the same examiners, had these men 
at the age of eighteen, been forced to 
complete a course of systematic train- 
ing, physical and mental, under army 
discipline and restrictions. 


peo country wants and demands uni- 
versal service. The mothers and 
fathers who, with a just and proper 
pride, have displayed the stars in their 
service flags, are now seeing their sons 
returning from the Great Experience, 
lithe-limbed, clean-hearted, stronger and 
better men. They know what military 
training has done. They will demand 
for the future of the youth of the coun- 
try that such training be universal and 
the permanent policy of the govern- 
ment. 

There are those, however, who say 
that universal service will lead to mili- 
tarism; that it will be impossible to 
have such an enormous army of trained 
men in the country and not use it. 
No man who has faith in the genius of 
our institutions, can truly feel that we 
may be led to strike against decency, 


right and international justice for no 
other reason than because we have the 
power to strike. We desire neither con- 
quest nor other dominion than that 
which we already possess. 

But we do and must desire to make 
our nation a better nation through the 
improvement of our national standards 
and through educating the nation’s 
youth to new physical and moral ideals. 
No single instrument is as well calcu- 
lated to accomplish this result, as the 
well ordered and carefully worked out 
discipline of an army training camp. 


N° man has had a wider experience 
with the country’s youth, or sees 
more clearly what can be accomplished 
with it, than that great far-sighted 
apostle of preparedness, Major General 
Leonard Wood. The closing sentence of 
his official order to men of his com- 
mand who were being mustered out, is 
a confession of faith which will find a 
new echo in thousands of American 
homes: “You will return to your place 
in civil life all the better for the train- 
ing you have had, and I feel sure you 
will take with you a better and higher 
appreciation of the obligations of citi- 
zenship, including the obligation of 
every man to be trained, prepared and 
ready to render service to the nation 
in war as well as in peace.” 


“Pigs Is Pigs” 


(Continued from page 21) 


pectedly into possession of power to 
shape the program and put it into exe- 
cution. 

The old crowd, that is now either re- 
posing more or less hopefully in Hol- 
land or some other place of retirement, 
not concealment, or ostentatiously con- 
tinuing to exercise its authority under 
the banner of the revolution, were the 
master missers of the world when it 
came to guessing the psychology of 
other peoples; but they knew their own 
all right. And that isn’t so remarkable, 
for they contributed such a lot to mak- 
ing their own. The system which they 
contrived, and which has been cele- 
brated all over the world as the next 
thing to state socialism, is now called 
upon to do the work for which it was 
built, and it is making good very sub- 
stantially. It is the strongest bulwark 
of Hohenzollern royalism that could be 
devised. It consisted in giving to each 
man, or rather in compelling him to 
make, a stake for himself. He had no 
volition about it. The law of the realm 
took part of his earnings regularly to 
provide insurance against sickness, acci- 
dent, old age, and unemployment. 
Whether he liked it or not, made no 
difference. He was told it was for his 
benefit, but under this guise the old 
system very cunningly enslaved the Ger- 
man people for its own perpetuation. 

For now that the test has come what 
force is there in Germany making so 
strongly and effectively for the main- 
tenance of order and of the semblance 
of stable government as this vested in- 
terest of every man in the various in- 
surance funds to which he has been con- 
tributing for years? 


ERMAN officialdom has been a 

ready, but stupid liar. It has been 
a very willing practitioner of deceit, but 
unsuccessful, dull, prolix and heavy. 
The volume of output has been pro- 
digious, but its worth negligible. Now 
it has met its supreme test. It has suf- 
fered military defeat. Can it make the 
Allies and their associate believe that that 
defeat is complete, and thus secure peace 
terms which will permit it to make an- 


other try for world dominion, after re- 
pairing the mistakes of this effort, and 
making sure of ample supplies? 

That is the real question in Germany 
to-day. And you can make sure that 
they are working at it in Berlin with 
all the intensive concentration and scien- 
tific application of which they are capa- 
ble, and they have shown a good deal 
of both on some of their war problems. 


T may be that I have looked too long 

into the dark cupboard, and there 
really is no black cat there. But I re- 
member a curious fact of street nomen- 
clature in Berlin, which has always 
seemed to me to be peculiarly illumina- 
tive of German national character. The 
most famous street of Berlin no doubt 
is Unter den Linden, but it is hardly 
a mile from the Schloss at one end to 
the Brandenburger Thor at the other, 
and the way is lined with shops and 
restaurants that match the Pennsylvania 
Avenue of days gone by. But from 
the Platz in front of the Reichstag 
buildings up into the great Thiergarten 
there stretches the most magnificent 
street in all Germany. It is a broad 
boulevard, with ample walks and road- 
ways on each side of a beautiful park- 
way, and in all things except the execra- 
ble Hohenzollern statuary which infests 
its borders it is a noble avenue. It is 
named the Sieges Allee—or Avenue of 
Victory. : 

Leading from the Reichstag over to 
the Brandenburger Thor there is a little 
narrow, dingy alleyway, about as wide 
as one of the roadways of the Avenue 
of Victory, and only three or four blocks 
long. It has an air of decay and disuse, 
and compares with the Sieges Allee 
about as Thames Street does to Fifth 
Avenue in New York, or as Congress 
Street compares to Michigan Boulevard 
in Chicago. It is called the Friedens 
Allee, or Avenue of Peace. 

It seems to me that those two streets 
typify the relative value of victory and 
peace in the average German mind. It 
will be interesting to see whether the 
Christmas spirit reported from Coblenz 
suggests any readjustment of names. 
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Millions 


Are Lost on 
Breakfasts 


Which Cost 10 Times 
Too Much 


Compare the cost of other 
breakfasts with the cost of 
Quaker Oats. 

Compare the cost per cal- 
ory, the measure of energy 
value. ; 

You will find that meats, 
eggs, fish, etc., run 8 to 16 
times the cost of Quaker 
Oats. 

Why do you pay that mul- 
tiplied cost when Quaker 
Oats is known to be vastly 
better food? 


Mark how Quaker Oats ex- 
cels in calories per pound: 





Calories Per Pound 
Quaker Oats . . . 1810 





Round Steak ... 890 
Eggs . | Gens 635 
Dried Beef Rie wey aie 790 
Veal Cutlets . . . 695 
Salt Codfish Bey ee 325 
Mackerel . . . . 370 This Costs 5c 











: : Per 1000 Calories 

Figure the price you pay per 
pound, and the energy you get. 

See how many you can feed on 
Quaker Oats for the cost of feeding 
one on meat. 

And Quaker Oats, remember, is 
the nearly ideal food. It is almost 
a complete food. 

Not a costly food compares with 
oats as food for young or old. = 
Make Quaker Oats your break- : oa 

fast. Use it also in bread, muffins, ° 

pancakes and cookies. This is the This Costs 57¢ 
most delightful way to minimize Per 1000 Culories 
your food cost. 


Qualxer 
Oats 


With That Exquisite Flavor 


This is a super-grade oat food, flaked 
from queen grains only— big and plump 
and flavory. We get but ten pounds from 
a bushel, for no puny grains go in it. 


It means superlative flavor without any 
extra price, 


It is due to yourself that you get it. 


Two Sizes: 12c to 13c—30c to 32c 


Except in the Far West and South 


Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 
(2071) 








This Costs 60c 


Per 1000 Calories 





This Costs 78c 


Per 1000 Calories 
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Perfect Support 
Plus Comfort 


The E. Z. Garter does not depend on 
tightness. Its wide webbing supports the 
hose without binding the muscles or hin- 
dering circulation. 

No straps, no buckles—nothing to fasten, 
adjust, or undo. 

The E. Z. Garter is the original wide web- 
bing garter. It is patented. Refuse sub- 
stitutes. 


Single Grip E. Z. Garters: 35c, 50c and 
$1. 
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The E. Z. 2-Grip: 45c, 60c and $1.25. 


If your haberdasher cannot supply you, 
send his name and price to 


THE THOS. P. TAYLOR CO. 
Dept. V.F. Bridgeport, Conn. 
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By the yard? 


No! By the mile! 


Literally, that’s the 
way our woolen orders 
are placed. Both domes- 
tic and foreign. 


Take our dealings 
with the Scottish and 
English mills. Through- 
out the entire United 
States there isn’t another 
manufacturing clothier 
importing the great 
quantities of Scottish 


and English woolens | 


that we do. 


That’s prestige in it- 
self. 


Spring suits. 


Spring overcoats, in- 
cluding our rainproofed 
*“Scotch Mists.” 


*Reci 


ed Trademark. 





Special “Shopping Service” 
for orders by mail. 


Write for samples. 


RoGERS PEET COMPANY 


Broadway Broadway 
at 13th St. “The at 34th St. 
Four 
Broadway Corners” Fifth Ave. 
at Warren at 41st St. 


NEW YORK CITY 





The Russian Ballets 


(Continued from page 49) 


| great artist, he is not a quite satisfac- 


tory man of genius. 

When I heard his music in “The En- 
chanted Princess” I was struck by the 
contrast of this ballet music with the 
overture to “Francesca da Rimini” I 
had heard years before. The red wind 
of hell, in which the lovers are afloat, 
blows and subsides. There is a taste of 
sulphur in the mouth as it ends, after 
the screams and spasms. Scrawls of 
hell-fire rush across the violins into a 
sharpened agony; above all, not Dante’s; 
always hell fire, not the souls of un- 
happy lovers who have loved too well. 


[yp1a LOPOKOVA is certainly a per- 
fect artist, whose dancing is a de- 
light to the eyes, as her miming appeals 
to the senses. She has passion, and of 
an excitable kind; in a word, Russian 
passion. She can be delicious. malici- 
ous, abrupt in certain movements when 
she walks; she has daintiness and gaie- 
ty; her poses and poises are exquisite: 
there is an amazing certainty in every- 
thing she does. A creature of sensitive 
nerves, in whom the desire of perfection 
is the same as her desire for fame, she is 
on the stage and off the stage essentially 
the same. And, in her conversations 
with me, I find imagination, an unerring 
instinct, an intense thirst for life and 
for her own art: she has Ja joie de vivre. 
Her technique, of course, is perfect; 
and, as in the case of every artist, it is 
the result of tireless patience. Technique 
and the artist: that is a question of in- 
terest to the student of every art. With- 
out technique, perfect of its kind, no 
one is worth consideration in any art. 
The rope-dancer or the acrobat must be 
perfect in. technique before he appears 
on the stage at all; in his case, a lapse 
from perfection brings its own penalty, 
—death, perhaps. His art begins when 
his technique is already perfect. Artists 
who deal in materials less fragile than 
human life should have no less undevi- 
ating a sense of responsibility to them- 
selves and to art. So Ysaye seems to 
me the type of the artist, not because he 
is faultless in technique, but because he 
begins to create his art, at the point 
where faultless technique leaves off. 
Lubov Tchernicheva is a snake-like 
creature, beautiful and hieratic, solemn; 


; and, in her aspect as in her gestures, a 


| kind of Russian Cleopatra. 





Swinburne 
might have sung of her as he sang of 
the queen who ruled the world and 
Antony :— 


“Her mouth is fragrant as a vine, 
A vine with birds in all its boughs; 
Serpent and scarab for a sign 
Between the beauty of her brows 
And the amorous deep lids divine.” 


And it is a revelation to our jaded 
imaginations of much less jaded imagi- 
nations. These may be supposed to be 
characters in themselves of little interest 
to the world in general; to have come 
by strange accident from the ends of the 
world. Yet these are thrown into chos- 
en situations, apprehended in some deli- 
cate pauses of life: they have their mo- 
ments of passion thrown into relief as 
an exquisite way. To discriminate them 
we need a cobweb of illusions, double 
and treble reflections of the mind upon 
itself, with the artificial light of the 
stage cast over them, and, as it were, 
constructed and broken over this or 
that chosen situation—on how fine a 
needle’s point that little world of pas- 
sion is balanced! 


i seeing “Carnival” for the second 
time, I am more than ever struck by 
the fact that the Ballet is a miracle of 
moving motion. In the dance of Colum- 
bine and Harlequin—they danced and 
mimed like living marionettes—I re- 
called vividly my impression on seeing 


a ballet, a farce, and the fragments of 
an opera performed by the marionettes 
at the Costanzi Theatre in Rome. I 
was inclined to ask myself why we re- 
quire the intervention of any less per- 
fect medium between the meaning of a 
piece, as the audience conceived it, and 
that other meaning which it derives 
from our reception of it. In those in- 
spired pieces of living painted wood, I 


‘saw the illusion that I always desire to 


find, either in the wings of the theatre 
or from a stall. In our marionettes, 
then, we get personified gesture, endless 
gesture, like all other forms of emotion, 
generalized. The appeal in what seems 
to you those childish maneuvres is to 
a finer, because to:a more innately 
poetic, sense of things than the rational- 
istic appeal of very modern plays. If 
at times we laugh—as one must in this 
Ballet—it is with wonder at seeing hu- 
manity so gay, heroic, and untiring. 
There is the romantic suggestion of 
magic in this beauty. So, in Harlequin, 
I find the personification of grace, of 
souplesse, in his miming and dancing; 
and, when he is grotesque, I find a 
singular kind of beauty. A sinister gaie- 
ty pervades the ballet; a malevolent un- 
dercurrent of subtle meanings gives one 
the sense of an intricate intrigue; and I 
almost forgive the fact that the music is 
German. 


I AM, on the whole, disappointed with 
the “Cleopatra” ballet; for the scen- 
ery certainly does not suggest Egypt; 
but, to my mind, suggests rather the 
scenery used in Paris when I saw Alfred 
Jassy’s “Ubu Roi,” a Symbolist dance, 
given under strange conditions. The 
action took place in the land of no- 
where; and the scerery was painted to 
represent, by adroit conventions, tem- 
perate and torrid zones at once. Then 
there were closed windows and a fire- 
plaee, containing an alchemist’s crucible. 
These were crudely symbolical, but those 
in the Coliseum were not. In our search 
for sensation we have exhausted sensa- 
tion; and, in that theatre, before a peo- 
ple who have perfected the fine shades 
to their vanishing point, who have sub- 
tilized delicacy of perception into the 
annihilation of the very senses through 
which we take in ecstasy, I heard a lit- 
erary Sansculotte shriek for hours that 
unspeakable word of the gutter which 
was the refrain of this comedy of masks. 
Just as the seeker after pleasure whom 
pleasure has exhausted, so the seeker 
after the material illusions of a literary 
artifice turns finally to that subjugated 
yet never quite exterminated element of 
cruelty which is one of the links which 
bind us to the earth. 


THE Russians have cruelty enough, 
but not this kind of cruelty: they are 
more complex than cruel, and why 
credit them with any real sense of mo- 
rality? They are gifted with a kind of 
sick curiosity, which makes them in- 
finitely interesting to themselves. And 
—to concern myself. again with these 
Russian dancers—they live in a pro- 
digious illusion. Their life in them is 
so tremendous that they are capable of 
imagining anything. And, in the words 
of Gorky, “in every being who lives 
there is hidden a vagabond more or less 
conscious of himself.” 

And Lubov Tchernicheva, who looked 
Cleopatra and was dressed after Cleo- 
patra’s fashion, had nothing whatever 
to do, except to be repellant and at- 
tractive. She was given no chance to 
show that the queen she represented 
was one of those diabolical creatures 
whose coquetry is all the more danger- 
ous because it is susceptible of passion; 
one in whom passion was at times like 
a will-o’-the-wisp that is suddenly ex- 
tinguished after having given light to a 
conflagration. 


VANITY FAIR 


Youthful Beauty 
For Any Woman 


The secret of 
a youthful 
face will be 
sent to all 
women 
who see 
their beau- 
ty vanish- 
ing orwho 
have facie 
al lines, 
wrinkles, 
or other 
isfige 
urements 
caused 


b ° 
illness or 
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women 
have found 
the secret of 
renewed 
beauty in Kath-' 
ryn Murray's re- 
markable 


Facial 
Exercises 
which remove lines, “crow's feet" and 
wrinkles; fill up hollows; d to 





give 
scrawny necks; lift up sagging corners of 
the mouth and clear uy muddy or sallow 
skins without the use of cosmetics, creams, 
massage, masks, plasters, straps, ’ 
“beauty” treatments, or other artificial 
means. The Kathryn Murray Method wil! 
chow you now five minutes daily with these 
imple facial exercises will work wonders. 
This information is free to all who ask forit. 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this FREE BOOK which tells 
just what to do to bring back firmness to 
the facial muscles and tissues and smooth- 
ness an uty tothe skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite Garland Bldg. Chicago, Il,' 
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' HOTEL VENDOME 
E Gommonwealth Arve. Boston, 
ot Dartmouth Street 


Appeals to the discriminating, 
Glfere a privacy and dignit 
seldom found in larger hotels. 
It claims the distinction of et 
being Bostons daylighted hotel: 
it is open onall four sides to 
the sunlight. Its spacious 
corridors and public rooms, 
quietly but elegantly furnish. 
ed, ae at once a feeling of 
welcome to arriving guests, 
Close to the exclusive shop- 
ing district. 
wo blocks from Back Bay 
Stations. 
C.H.GREENLEAF & CO. PRopRIETORS 
EVERETT B.RICH, MANAGING PARTNER 
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For Men and Women 


or Any Part 





Endorsed by leading physicians 
and worn by society everywhere. 


Reduce Your Flesh 





You can quickly dissolve superfluous flesh easily 
and with safety wherever desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s famous medicated 
reducing RUbber Garments 


- 






Entire Body 


BRASSIERE 


BUST REDUCER aRASSIERE 
rice rice $6. 
af a. Send for Free Illustrated Booklet,  N&CK & CHIN REDUCER 


Dr. JEANNE A. WALTER, 353 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


(Entrance on 34th Street, 3rd Door East) 


Philadelphia Representative: Miss Mary Kammerer, 1029 Walnut St. 





Permanent 


go for her permanent wav 


steaming process patented 


The NESTLE 


There should be no doubt in any lady’s mind where to 


of this invention and the only establishment in existence 
which specializes in permanent waving and nothing else. 
The Nestlé-process (another important factor) is the only 







Hair Wave 






e. Nestlé’s are the originators 






and used in the United States. 








fit for immediate exhibition. 


occupy one’s attention. 


C. NESTLE CO 








Pacific Coast Representative: Adele Millar Co., 345 Stockton St., San Francisco, Cal. 





The Nestol Comb 


Every head waved at Nestlé’s is finished by the intelligent 
device here illustrated, which assures a result on every head 


a head of hair, interestingly spent in an attractive and comfort- 
ably furnished Fifth Ave. Salon and at a Fifth Ave. window to 


Illustrated Booklet free 


Original Inventors of Permanent Waving Telephone Plaza 6541 











It takes about two hours to wave 








657 and 659 FIFTH AVENUE 
°9 Corner 52nd Street, NEW YORK 


















will attend to all your 
shopping. Its corps of 
expert shoppers will 
save you time, trouble 
and expense. Address 


19 WEST 44th Street 





VANITY FAIR 


Vanity Fair Shopping Service 
New York City 











customers. 


Perfect 
Workmanship 

















This is a Real 
Windshield 


Cleaner 













Made to fit In between the upper and lower glass 
—balanced to slide with a touch of the hand. 
Fits Fords and all other cars. Demand the 


Most dealers carry It. 


car. Price $1.75 


TRI- CONTINENTAL CORPORATION 
Dept. 1 

















Tri-~Co Rain Rubber 


. If yours doesn’t, order 
Sreteene, Page's name and mention make of 


Buffalo, N. Y. 








A Rebuilder of Gowns 
Maker of Gowns 


A GOWN remodeled by me means a crea- 


tion that is up-to-date in every detail. 
REBUILD gowns successfully for out-of-town 


Artistic Dresses, 
occasions. Your materials accepted when desired. 


11% WEST 37th ST.., 





To Order 


made to order only, for all 


y Prices 
, Reasonable 


NEW YORK 














Teleph 5265 Greeley 

















A Hotel of Distinction 
For guests of 
Discrimination 

With 
Tariff in moderation 


the home 





ee 


Hotel Majestic 


COPELAND TOWNSEND 


at the 72nd St. Motor Gateway 


Readers of this publication appreciate 


vironment of the Majestic. 
Near the center of interest—comfort-, 
ably distant from the area of confusion. 





Central Park West 


‘NEW YORK 


atmosphere and refined en- 

















Shelltex Rimmea 


SAur-On 
EYESLASSES AND SPECTACLES 


HY not make sure of 

getting what you wan! 
in glasses — highest quality 
and correct style, at the right 
price—by insisting on Shur: 
ons? Look for the name 
Shur-on or Shelltex in the 
mounting. 

Shelltex Temples 
—the “bows” or side guards o! 
spectacles—may be applied tc 
either rimless or Shelltex-rimmec 
Shur-ons. Famous for their ligh 
. weight and comfort. Ask 
BS your dealer. 

Shur-on goods made only by 
E.KIRSTEIN SONS CO 
247 Andrew St.,Rochester,N.Y. 
immed and rimless 

ye pe and peteulel 

Established 1864. 
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© Harris & Ewing. From Paul Thompson 


Creel 


From the instant George Creel was appointed by President Wilson as ‘‘Censor’’ and 
chief of American propaganda, he has been the object of bitter and constant attack. What- 
ever you think of Creel, the storm of disapproval he has aroused is proof of activity on his 
part. However he may have done it the task he was given to do is one of the biggest and 
most important ever asked of an American citizen. 


Everybody’s Magazine has lifted the curtain and makes public the story of what 
Creel’s department did in the war—told by George Creel himself. 


“America’s Fight for World Opinion” by Mr. Creel in the February Everybody's 
is an astonishing statement of the scope and intensity of America’s propaganda in every 
country in the world. 


Creel tells how truth was at last made to penetrate into Germany; how countless 
thousands of circulars were dropped on German territory from the sky; how the German grip 
on the moving picture industry of neutral countries was broken; how Italians in America 
choked the cables in a successful attempt to bring back the Italian morale after the Caporetta 
disaster; how Mrs. Norman de R. Whitehouse, despite raids on her headquarters and every 
other kind of attack, by indomitable courage and great ability, changed the public opinion 
of an entire nation. 


Creel tells the whole story of America’s world-wide propaganda; how it was done 
and what was accomplished. It is the first of a series of three articles written by Mr. Creel 
for Everybody’s and it is a narrative to be read with unabated interest by every American. 
Do not miss it in the February Everybody’s—on sale January 23rd. 


verybodys 


Magazine 
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Stop Drugs 
Eat Bran 


That's the urgent ad- 
vice of all doctors. 

Bran is Nature's laxa- 
tive. It acts in Nature's 
way. In Pettijohn’s it 
comes to you in a delight- 
ful form. 

Try it for a week—one 
delicious dish a day. See 
for yourself how it changes 
things. You will never 
return to drug laxatives 
or to branless diet. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat — 25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose 
flavory flakes hide 25 per cent 
of bran. 

Also Pettijohn’s Flour—75 
per cent fine Government 
Standard flour, 25 per cent 
bran. Use like Graham flour 
in any recipe. (2078) 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 














aternity 


Style Book FREE 


Contains 64 pages—hundreds of 
beautiful pictures. Cover in col- 
ors. Illustrates stylish figure- 
concealing coats, skirts, dresses, 
suits, blouses and corsets. All 
specially designed for mothers- 
to-be specially designed by Lane 
Bryant, America’s largest maker 
and retailer of maternity apparel. 


Everything for Baby, too 
This style Book also contains 16 
pages of daintiest baby clothes, nur- 
sery furniture and toys. Every ex- 
pectant mother should have this 
beautiful helpful book. It is yours 
for the asking. Mailed in plain en- 
velope. Write for it today. 


Address—Dept. D 4 


Lane Bryant 
21-23 West 38th Street, New York 
CHICAGO DETROIT 











DANERSK 
Decorative Furniture 





“How can I obtain a pleasing 
harmony of color in my room 
in furniture and fabrics, and 
yet be able to select the par- 
ticular size, style, and number 
of pieces that I need?” 

Only in Danersk Furniture 
can this question be answered 
quickly, adequately and in ex- 
quisite, good taste. 

We have the pieces ready for 
immediate finishing in the 
color harmony of your own 
choosing. Your individual 
requirements are met without 
added cost. 

Permanent records of all or- 
ders are kept for future ad- 
ditions. 

Consultation and advice with- 
out obligation to purchase. 
Send plans of single rooms 
or entire house. 

Send for Valuable Catalog, ‘‘G-2.” 
CALL AT OUR SALES ROOMS 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH 
CORPORATION 

2 West 47th Street, New York 

First Door West of Fifth Avenue---New York 


OL 

















TUBES 25c JARS SOc 
JAPANESE JARS 75c 
THEATRICAL TINS $1.00 


Unique-Distinctive 
Pre-eminent 


The Quality Cream 
For 
Discriminating People 


The Simplicity 
of 
ELEGANCE 
Send 25c for a very 


Generous Sample 
FE. C. Keeling & Co., Rockford, IL, Agents 
































17 N. State St. 255 Woodward Ave. Rm. - ‘ : — i 
SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON W ws pkg bes ‘ paar yg pr yp 
T. Magnin & Co. Woodward & Lothrop <n ; ani tk. ctee tae aes ee a ns 
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It is the 
Tired 


Business 


Man 





He is chain-lightning in his office. He knows 
all about the bank-statement, the corn crop, 


the freight-car shortage, the liqu 
Smith-Jones, Inc., and the drop 


idation of 
in Iceland 


Moss Preferred. He can quote you, instantly, 
the August production of his Grand Rapids 


branch factory to one-tenth ef one percent. 


But socially! great Beatrice Fairfax! 


He is lost at a dance; swamped at a dinner; helpless 
when confronted with hostesses, buds, dowagers, visiting 
French generals, literary lions, Hindu musicians, Japa- 
nese dancers; dumb at discussions of Eli Nadelman’s 
sculpture, or golf, or airplane production, or pedigreed 
dogs. 


Sometimes, in his secret soul, he wonders how other 
men get on so well with people who are, to him, as 
incomprehensible as the dodo. 


And yet it’s so easy—so simple—so inexpensive to learn. 


All he needs is to tear off that coupon and spend three 
insignificant dollars for a year of the forward-marching 
magazine of modern American life—its arts, sports, 
dances, fashions, books, operas, gaieties, and humors: 
Vanity Fair. 


Vanity Fair costs $3 a year—35 cents a copy. There is 
more joyous fun-making and mental stimulation in one 
single copy than in fourteen yards of Bergson or Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 


Tear off, fill out, and mail the coupon below today. 


Twelve Issues of Vanity Fair for $3 


Stop where you are! Tear off that coupon! 
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VANITY FAIR, 19 West 44th Street, New York City 


liveliest influences of modern life. 
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I want to go through life with my mind open; to keep my sympathies warm; to keep in touch with the newest and 
Therefore, I want you to send me the next TWELVE numbers of Vanity Fair. 
I will remit $3 on receipt of your bill (OR) I enclose $3 herewith. 
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Virginia Hot Springs 


Open All The Year 
Society’s Favorite Cure 


Here amidst sheltering hills, riding, golf and tennis 
flourish throughout a bracing, zestful winter. 

Waters that in curative properties equal the renowned 
Aix- les- Bains make this American cure the peer of Eu- 
rope’s famous watering places for treatment of nervous 
disorders, gout, rheumatism, obesity, sciatica and similar 


Society and business executives gather here to enjoy the 
unsurpassed benefits of this perfectly equipped cure amidst 
all the comforts of a completely appointed private home. 

Through Car Service from New York 

Just over night from Washington. Reservations can 
be made at the Ritz-Carlton Hotels, New York and 
Philadelphia. Write for the Homestead Book. Address 


THE HOMESTEAD 


Christian S. Andersen, Resident Manager 














'O make the skin exquisite of 

color and texture, to remove 

lines, round out contours and 
build up sagging tissues, these 
offer effective means. Write Mrs. 
Adair describing your appearance 
and special needs and she will be 
delighted to suggest a course of 
hometreatments. HerLecture Book, 
sent on receipt of 3c postage, fully 
describes the Ganesh Preparations, 
a few of which follow. 


HOT SPRINGS 
VIRGINIA 


GANESH CLEANSING CREAM frees the 
pores of all foreign matter. Cleanses far 
more thoroughly than soap and water and 
is nancy better for the skin. 75c, 





“G7 Z KS py, 


ay is 


92 New Bond Street, London, West 


> A AA 


Beauty that does 
not wane— 


EAL gems, lace, 
works of art—all 
possess enduring 

beauty; imitations soon appear 
tawdry. A similar test may 
be applied to ways of cultivating 
beauty. Mrs. Adair’s Strapping 
Muscle methods were created by 
her with the assistance of leading 
physiologists of England. Her 
wonderful success has brought 
forth countless imitators, but 
though they may succeed in bring- 
ing temporary freshness to the 
face, no one can approach the 
permanent results achieved by 
Mrs. Adair, because no one can 
successfully imitate her original 


Ganesh Preparations 


GANESH DIABLE TONIC — Invigorates, 
clears and whitens the skin. Contracts 
coarse pores, tightens the skin and re- 
duces puffiness under the eyes. 75c, $2, $5. 
GANESH MUSCLE OIL rebuilds worn, 
flaccid tissues, fills out hollows and 
wrinkles and makes the flesh firm. A 
wonderful rejuvenator. $1, $2.50, $5. 
GANESH JUNO—A cream that will round 
out neck and bust, ae xt se flesh firm 
and the skin flawless. $1.25, $2.25. 
GANESH NEIGE p gd before 
powdering, this makes powder adhere and 
protects the skin from chapping. Grease- 
ink, cream, white. $1.50. 
GANESH RETARDINE — Reduces flesh; 
to be rubbed in externally. Never known 
to fail. $1.75. 
GANESH EASTERN FLOWER BLOOM— 
A liquid rouge which gives a natural g!ow 
and is beneficial to the skin. $1.¢:. 


ELEANOR ADAIR 
557 Fifth Avenue, New York 


5 Rue Combo, Paris 
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Te certen the pages a House 








&§ Garden you can buy the ne- 
cessities and luxuries so im- 
portant for comfortable livable homes 











IDEAL GOLF CLIMATE 
October to May 


PARTRIDGE INN 


Augusta, Ga. 


24 hours from New York. 35 hours from 
Chicago. Near two finest 18-hole golf 
courses in the South. Through trains from 
north, east and west. On main auto route 


DESIRABLE CLIENTELE AMERICAN PLAN 
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The BILT MORE 


Where the social life 
of New York centers 
by day and evening 


CLOSE 
TO ALL THEATRES 
AND SHOPS 
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Every Woman of Refinement * 


must remove the hair from her underarms, to wear the smart, 
sheer fabrics modestly. X-Bazin, the ; a 
famous French depilatory, the com- ¢ 
fortable, clean way, dissolves hair 
in five minutes, just as soap and 
water dissolve soot. The re- 
peated use of this preparation 
reduces the growth and vi- 
tality of the hair instead of 
stimulating it. 

50c and $1.00 at drug and department 


stores, or we will mail direct on receipt 
of price. 75¢ and $1.50 in Canada 


HALL & RUCKEL, Inc. 
233 Washington St., New York 


The Famous French Depilatory Powder 
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Why deplore Nature when 
CLUZELLE BROS. 
can produce this 


CHEF D’EUVRE 


Our Transformation “L’ I NVI S- 
IBLE” made of superior naturally 
wavy French hair, has captivated the 
feminine world, and though worn by 
many, it is invisible to ail. 

Whether it be our transformation 
switch, puffs or any other accessory 
for the hair, we assure absolute sat- 
isfaction in quality and workmanship. 

Our new Illustrated Booklet “F’’ 
just issued sent on request 


Massaging Hairdressing Hair Dyeing 
Manicuring ea! p Treatment 


Write, ‘phone or call for appointments 


Lay Bros 


Hair ane 
Merchants 


12-14 West 37th ae New pan 
Telephone Greeley 4191-4192 
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oosevelt 


“Mr. Frank H. Simonds’ 
gqumemnemes history of the great war is 








a very remarkable work. 
It is not too much to say 
that no other man in this 
er any other country can quite parallel the work that Mr. Simonds has done. It is hard to say 
what most to admire: the really extraordinary grasp of the’ essential facts of the war which is 
shown, or the transparent clearness with which the facts are brought out, or the entire fairness 


and impartiality of the conclusions.” 


Once in a generation, perhaps, there appears one man 
with a gift for writing history so that all men, all women, 
all children like to read it. Such was Ridpath—such were 
Macaulay and Herodotus—great of vision, brilliant of style, 
with a genius for facts and a genius for telling. 

Frank H. Simonds is this generation’s Ridpath, this war’s 
Macaulay. From the day when this man burst like a flame 
upon the people of the city of New York with his prophecy 


of the great war to this day, when he is welcomed by Allied that has never been equalled. 


Frank H. Simonds’ 


statesmen and generals, his fame has spread about the 
world. Already, today, clubs and schools are studying , 
Frank H. Simonds. His least newspaper article is treasured 
and passed from hand to hand. He is now in France, go- 
ing over the recent battle-fields with Staff Officers and 
soldiers, fighting the battles over again in detail, writing 
their wonderful story with a thoroughness, a clearness and 
a comprehensive grasp of the whole great plan behind them 





@ Underwood & Underwoud 


History %e World War 


5 Large Volumes—Size 1014” x 74” x 


Simonds is today the most quoted 
American in Europe. The British 
Government has had his articles re- 
printed and distributed broadcast; 
and he is the only American who 
was allowed to go from point to 
point along the great battle line. 
He has talked with generals and 
soldiers alike. His articles appear 
in leading papers all over the world. 
At the height 6f the Battle of Ver- 
dun, President Poincare sent him 
; alone of all war correspondents to 
A the battle front. 


No wonder then that those closest to the 
war have been eager to help Frank H. Si- 
monds with contributions. Those who really 
know some individual part of the great con- 
flict—have written what they know best. 
There* are hundreds of such contributors. 
One-third of the whole history is written by 
them—the other two-thirds being written by 
Frank H. Simonds. A few of these contribu- 
tors are Lord Northcliffe, Admiral Sir John 
Jellicoe, Winston Spencer Churchill, Sur- 
geon-General William Crawford Gorgas, Hud- 
son Maxim, Rudyard Kipling, Viscount James 
Bryce, Henry Morgenthau, General Pershing. 


The Story That Has Never Been Told 


The full story of Chateau-Thierry has 
never been told. Not in a single newspaper, 
or a single magazine, or a single book can 
you find just what startling things our Amer- 
ican boys did that day that turned the tide 
of history. How they fought with their bare 
hands—how they attacked in the face of 
machine gun fire as in the face of rain—how 
they tore the machine guns to pieces with 
their hands and overpowered the gunners be- 
hind them. 





When The Boys Come Marching Home 


When quiet descends on shell-torn Europe—when weary 
men have izid down their arms—when the great ships, 
filled with our boys, have come across the high seas— 
will this greatest of conflicts have lefteits message for 
you—will your mind be broadened—will it have increased 
your knowledge of the world, of the human races, of 
history, of geography, of invention? ; 

With Simonds’ brilliant contemporaneous History of 
the War—an intelligent American can feel that the 
meaning of the great war will not be lost for him and 
his children. 

And those boys who have come back home will find in 
it the truth about the things they heard rumored, they 
will find all that part of the war that they had never 
seen. 







































134”——-1000 Illustrations 


This, and much more—a glorious story 
that has never been printed. It will make 
every American heart beat faster. But you 
can read it now in Frank Simonds’ History 
of the World War. 

Many men of many minds consider this 
History the great one—the one for you to 
have. French, British, Belgian, and Ameri- 
cans—statesmen, priests, generals, news- 
paper men—differ though they may in every- 
thing else—all unite in considering Frank H. 
Simonds’ the history of the world war for 
you to own. 

Many of the war maps were drawn by Mr. 
Simonds himself. The illustrations are print- 
ed on special paper inserted for the purpose. 
Many of them are entirely new to the eyes 
of readers, having been obtained by the art 
editor of the History from out of the hun- 
dreds of thousands that have been taken in 
this war—these are pictures you really want 
to keep—that really illustrate the story. 


Threé Volumes Now Ready 
A Low Price On This Edition 


When, over two years ago, the Review of 
Reviews Company planned this important 
project, it contracted for paper, binding, etc., 
at the then prices for a first edition of all the 
volumes. 

A price was put on the set that was fair, 
in view of the costs. 

Since then, cloth, paper, ink, labor— 
everything that goes into the making of a 


-book—has gone way up in price. 


Because of these old contracts you are now 
able to get the Simonds’ History at a low 
price, if you are prompt and engage a set 
of the present edition. 

We herewith announce, however, that the 
subscription price of the next edition will be 
increased to conform with the higher costs. 








Lloyd George, Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain, 


Se 

“This ‘History’ will con- 
stitute a most valuable 
treatise for those who at 
this or any future time 
wish to consult an inde- 
pendent authority on the 
eause of this titanic 
struggle.” 





Lord Northcliffe says— 

“Mr. Simonds has been 
right about the war more 
often than any of the 
many who have endeav- 
ored to forecast the future 
of this complicated catas- 
trophe, and I say with 
admiration that I do not 
know of a better guide to 
the war than Mr. Frank 
H. Simonds.” 





J. Cardinal Gibbons 
Says— 

“T feel sure the work of 
Mr. Simonds will prove a 
valuable contribution to 
the literature of the 
World War. The volume 
in hand makes easy, 
pleasant and_ interesting 
reading.” 








1000 Pictures 


and Maps 


In Color 


and Black 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS COMPANY, 30 Irving Place, NewYork 
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Review of Réviews 
30 Irving Place 
New York City 








Please send me, all charges pre- 
paid, the first three volumes of the 
“History of the World War” by 
Frank H. Simonds and other famous 
contributors. If not satisfactory I 
will return them in five days, other- 
wise I will remit $1.50 a month for 12 
months. In return I am to receive the 
two other volumes of this history as 
soon as they are released from the press. 
The set will contain the complete History 
of the World War from beginning to end, 
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If you prefer the leather style binding, just 
change the “12” to 18 months. 
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JUDGE FOR 
YOURSELF 






WITH ANY 
30 CENT 
CIGARETTE 
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How joyously guests are welcomed, 
when beauty fills the home! 


The superb records of Columbia 
artists place at your instant command 
the unrivaled charm of good music. 
The graceful loveliness expressed in 
the Grafonola Period Designs gives 
the added delight of artistic excel- 
lence in form and color. 


ee 


The exquisite Period Model illus- 
trated above is Chinese Chippendale. 
There are 26 other distinctive 
Columbia designs, expressing the 
individual beauty of every artistic 
period. Priced from $250 to $2100. 
Standard Models up to $300. .A 
handsome illustrated catalog of Period 
Grafonolas sent on request. 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


New York 
London Office: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C, 
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